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RESEARCH THAT PREVENTS RESEARCH 


ORVILLE G. Brim 
Ohio State University 

MAN is coming to see a.new earth and a new heaven. He sees this is 
not, in faet, a fickle world. He realizes that it is in the main a world 
of law, that it is at least sufficiently stable to warrant the formulation 
of certain general principles and relationships in terms of which certain 
consequences may be foreseen, evil effects avoided, and desired ends 
secured. Man is coming to believe that by the use of his own intelligence 

n understand these general principles or laws. He realizes that 
nature is neither fixed nor hostile, but has been changing gradually into 
a place more hospitable to man’s interests and purposes. While the 
changes of the past have been more or less due to chance, much has been 
due to man’s deliberate effort. Man is coming to believe, therefore, that 
by the use of this same intelligence he cannot only understand but master 
the forces of the universe, control them to his own ends, and make this 
more nearly an earthly heaven, 

Moreover, he feels now that he and not some spirit resident in things, 
is the determiner of values that should be sought. The thought in the 
statement, ‘‘ The Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,’’ 

pplies to all other things as well. Customs and conventions, institutions 
and organizations both industrial, social, political and religious, standards 
of morality and religious concepts are subject to revision in the light of 
fuller knowledge of man’s interests. His values are paramount. All 
else is subordinate. 

This point of view, this outlook on life, has been, in the main, the 
contribution of the scientific movement with its significant attitude, spirit, 
and method. As a result man has made tremendous progress in under- 
standing and controlling his universe. By developing this scientific atti- 
tude, spirit, and method in all people and toward all man’s problems, 
future achievement will be greatly facilitated. 
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Here then, is a major problem for education. Education must foster 
not mere habituation and indoctrination into practices and beliefs ap.- 
proved by the existing social order, but a courageous investigation not 
ouly of the laws and forees of the physical world, but of the nature and 
best interests of man himself in order that the latter may be more truly 
known and the former better utilized to further enrich the life of man. 
This implies that research is a key to progress and increased human 
happiness. It is the means by which man may better know his ow 
values, the conditions under which and the means by which they must 
be attained. Since this is true, it would seem that the cultivation of the 
scientifie spirit and attitude and the techniques of research ought to be a 
central objective in education. 

This seems to be the accepted aim upon the graduate level. Minor 
researches, master’s and doctor’s theses indicate our intentions. A sur- 
vey of our teaching practice and course organizations show that thes 
intentions are not generally supported by our action even on this level. 
Furthermore, our bravest attempts to make cultivation of the scientific 
attitude and spirit the central objective of education on the graduat: 
level, fall short because of the hopelessness of building on sixteen years 
of the usual school training with emphasis upon habit formations, in- 
culeation of approved attitudes and beliefs, and memorization of what th 
book says or the teacher believes. 

This state of affairs on the sub-graduate level is due to our partial 
conception of our problem. We have put off the fostering of the research 
attitude and ability until late in school life, assuming it to be the pre 
rogative of the mature mind. When is research research? Is it research 
only when a person is working upon a question to which no one knows 
the answer? Or is it research when a student is working upon a ques- 
tion to which his professor does not know the answer? May it not b 
research when a student is working upon a question to which the student 
himself does not know the answer? If we center attention upon the 
attitude, the method, the thoroughness and honesty of the work and the 
relation of the question to the learner, rather than upon the relation of 
the question to present human knowledge, may we not conclude that 
research ean be carried on upon any level? 

The child is by nature an investigator, a research student seeking 
fuller and more aecurate knowledge, an experimenter. True, his juvenili 
methods have not the aceuraey of the scientific technique of maturity. 
But we fail in understanding when we ignore the spirit because of a 
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difference in details. Children are born with this much desired trait; 
their pre-school days are full of evidence of it; our present schools 
smother and destroy it. If we would further the realization of this 
scientifie spirit and method, the research attack and attitude, if we would 
inerease the amount and quality of knowledge that does contribute to 
the sum total of human happiness, school work from the beginning should 
be organized to promote critical creative thinking. It should be planned 
from the first grade to educate the child as an investigator, a discoverer 
of truth, a research student, and not primarily as a learner of answers. 
[It is not assumed that all children have potential ability to contribute 
constructively to human progress. But we must conserve and develop 
whatever of this power does exist in all of them. Even in those whose 
gift in this direction is limited we may develop a sympathy and under- 
standing of inestimable value. Moreover, it seems apparent that the 
atmosphere and methods most conducive to the development of the scien- 
tifie attitude and research ability, if properly adjusted to the varying 
ves and abilities are indeed the optimal conditions for all learning. 

In view of this, one would rather think that the creation of a school 
that fosters the scientific attitude in teachers and children and that pro- 
vides opportunity for them to practice the scientific method would have 
been one of the first objectives and results of the scientific movement in 
edueation. Quite the contrary has, in the main, been true, for the 
movement has been primarily concerned with perfecting the details of 
existing practices. When a complete reorganization is called for, as in 
the case of Bobbitt,? it makes the situation worse than before. By stand- 
ardizing the status quo and using its norms as means of educational 
accomplishment, by confining his efforts to the minutia of measurement 
and the miscellany of specifie details of achievement, the typical research 
worker in edueation has failed to recognize the high social challenge. 
Far more fundamental changes in the education process are implicit in 
the broader conception of the scientific method as the mode of the modern 
mind, a thing to be conserved, cultivated, and utilized to the full in the 
process of developing a thinking generation. 

What type of education is implied in the scientific movement? What 
type of school, of curriculum, of teacher and supervisor? In general 
outline the answer here seems quite apparent. The interesting and 

*I refer to Bobbitt’s early plan for curriculum revision set forth in his How to 


Make a Curriculum rather than his later statement in the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 
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anomolous thing is that the type of school most consistent with the 
implications of the scientific movement has been advocated and realized 
by those who are lukewarm or even hostile to that movement in education 
which now claims to be waging warfare under the banner of science 
That is, one finds in the progressive schools of this country and Europe a 
type of school organization, curriculum, classroom procedure, and teacher 
guidance more in keeping with the dictates of the scientifie movement 
than in any school produced under the guidance of those who represent 
the current concept of scientific education. 

The reason for this seems evident. Those who have been responsible 
for the progressive school movement have centered their attention upon 
the spirit and not the technique of science. They have sought to creat 
a school that frees the intelligence of teacher and ehild, that stimulates 
the spirit of inquiry, that provides opportunity for investigation and 
experimentation. Leaders in the progressive movement have centered 
their attention mainly upon the element of creative thinking at each level! 
of learning. True, they have made many mistakes. They have been en 
thusiasts, propagandists, and not particularly critical. But given the 
basic organization and spirit which this group is seeking to realize, th 
addition of the more exacting techniques is a relatively simple matter. 


In order that those ,who worship at the shrine of science may hea 
the verdict of one who is a master in their own field, the reader is re- 
The demand made by this man embued 


2 


ferred to a book by Armstrong. 
with the deeper significance of the scientific movement is as radical as 
that found in our most progressive schools. In the school he visions t! 
children as would-be finders, not learners, of answers. Answers of others 
would be learned of course, but learned as data relative to the pupils’ 
own problems and used as material with which to think more effectively. 
Thinking, not memory and drill, would be the basic method of learning 
The school would be a laboratorium not an auditorium, an activity schoo! 
not a sitting-listening school. The time-schedule would, in large measure, 
disappear, or be greatly altered. On the elementary level, at least, where 
the child’s interests and purposes have to do with things and wher 
effective thinking depends upon contact with concrete materials, t! 
school will be more typical of a shop than a library. The purpose would 
be to provide more first hand experience and less ‘‘ reading about”’ thy 
experiences of others. 


*Armstrong, H. E. The Teaching of the Scientific Method. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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The curriculum would have to be closely related to the interests and 
experiences of children, meaningful and vital to them, otherwise the 
veressive, searching, ingenious and persistent type of thinking so de- 
d would not be secured. It would consist of problems, questions to 
estigate, rather than subject matter set out to be learned. An in- 
ated curriculum is essential. Real child problems, when investigated 
followed up in their many leads and implications, do not stop at 
subject lines. Neither are these problems confined within the limits of 
present curriculum. The school curriculum must become as large as 
itself. 

To foster research the curriculum must be flexible. Aggressive think- 
child research, to be most effective, must have a personal element. 
le the teacher must supervise so as to insure the selection of fruitful 

oblems and growth in mastery of method and point of view, the pupil 
be free; free to purpose, to plan, to judge, to make mistakes, to 
his own time, to try again in his own way, to conelude, and to test 


nclusions. How else will he grow in appreciation, in understanding 
mastery of the difficult task of rigorous, critical thinking? 
Just as this means flexibility in curriculum content and method, it 
us lack of fixed and uniform standards and outeomes. Children will 
necessarily arrive at the same place in knowledge of subject matter 
in mastery of skills, or if they do, they will not arrive there at the 
same time. It means not only flexibility in standards but a change in 
standards to the traits and attitudes that are an integral part of a free 
disciplined intelligence. 
In such a school the acquisition of power in the use of tools of learning 
ld be subordinated to a realization of need and significance. Neces- 
these skills are, and of basie significance. Their mastery should be 
ired by the most economical and effective methods. The criteria, how- 
r, of ‘‘effeetive methods’’ need revision. In judging effectiveness it is 
1 enough that we center attention upon the skill outcomes alone. We 
st observe the first principle of science, i.e., consider all the factors 
olved in the ease, the total effeets of the methods used. The present 
hanical procedure for teaching the ‘‘tools of learning’’ secure skill 
meeting routine situations at the expense of dynamic interests, favor- 
v attitudes, intelligent realization and appreciation of the meaning and 
of the skills in further investigations and original thinking. If one 
neerned in developing the scientifie attitude and mastery of its 
od he must provide situations in which children have opportunity 
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to adventure, to master these skills as meaningful tools in an ongoing 
process that gives constant opportunity for discriminative thinking. 

This school, conceived by a scientist, calls for a new type of teacher. 
In such a school the teacher is primarily a director of pupil research. 
Guidance in choice of problem, in planning and conducting investigation, 
in criticising and evaluating methods and conelusions would be her major 
task. She would know the findings of science so far as they bear upon 
her work but she would be master of them rather than mastered by them. 
She herself would have to be a master of the methods of investigation 
and be able to adapt such methods to the age and ability of the child 
concerned. In this there would be little that is routine; for her teaching, 
itself, is a problem of constant research, i.e., how to utilize the resources 
of the school and the environment to foster constructive thinking on 
the part of each child. Buckingham touches upon this concept of teach- 
ing in the following paragraph, ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘when looked at 
from this point of view the teacher’s occupation becomes fascinating. 
He has children to study—not stones, bugs, fossils, or old manuscripts, 
but the most interesting of all possible materials—namely, human beings. 
Moreover, he has at hand human beings at their most engaging period— 
childhood and youth. And his children never grow old. In constant 
procession they present to him, always at the level of childhood, their 
innumerable interesting aspects. Yet each is different from the other— 
different in strength, talent, and character; different in origin, growth 
and need. If teaching these children is to include studying them, the 
job of teaching takes on new dignity. Its scope is broadened. Its mean- 
ing is enriched. No other ealling may then be compared with it. It is 
the great adventure.’”* 

It is not enough to have a teacher with the research attitude. She is 
at the mercy of the supervisor. To realize our purpose, therefore, we 
must have a supervisor who conceives his function as that of helping the 
teacher direet more effectively the investigations of children, to help the 
teacher herself to grow through investigation and research, through ere- 
ative thinking about the problems before her. Because of the need for 
flexibility in both process and product, because of the need for each school 
being adapted to the group as a whole and to the individuals, beeause of 
the variation in problems pursued by pupils and the problems faced by 


* Buckingham, B. R. Research for Teachers (Silver, Burdett and Co.), p. 1. The 
only objection to this book is that it conceives of teacher research as dealing with 
problems of the old school rather than with the problems related to fostering research 
ability in children. 
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the teacher, no pre-determined supervisory plan for all schools, or even 
for any one school, would be desirable. Procedure dictated by the super- 
visor or by science itself would be destructive of the highest values. 
Practice on all levels, supervisor, teacher, curriculum organization, and 
child activity should be conducted so as to foster the ability to fur- 
ther the discovery of truth. 

Here we have what seems like a restatement of position held by the 
child-centered group of educators but it is not. It is merely a re-phrasing 
of the conception of education arrived at by Armstrong, a master in 
chemistry, as he interprets the full meaning of the scientific movement for 
education. 

Why does this scientist’s vision of education seem so strange? The 
mood of education in America to-day is predominantly scientific. Sci- 
entifie supervision, scientific determination of objectives, of content, of 
method, of grade placement of subject matter, of sequence within grades, 
of time distribution between subjects, of pupil grouping, class size, pupil 
achievement, ete., meets one on every hand. And yet the more scientific 
edueation progresses, the more fixed becomes the program, and the less 
chance has the teacher to be scientific in a broader sense or to develop 
in the child the scientific attitude or method of work. It is leading to 
routine procedure on the teaching and learning levels, and, worse than 
that, it is fostering, if not compelling the production of routine living 















by children, the very antitheses of the scientific spirit. 

Evidence for this abounds. Any one who is familiar with the influ- 
ence of the scientific movement in education upon schools, must see how 
poorly it promotes, how frequently it prevents, the type of work essential 
to the cultivation of the scientifie spirit in teacher and child. A few 
instances, however, can be given. 

As a result of research in the relative difficulty in the number of 
combinations, Buckingham and Osborn‘ have produced a book that tends 
to fix specifically, and with the authority of science, the sequence in 
whieh number combinations should be presented to and learned by 
children. If experiences are provided to furnish a background for these 
combinations, they must be definitely controlled in order that the ap- 
proved combinations will arise.* 


* Buckingham, B. R., and Osborn, W. J. The Buckingham-Osborn Searchlight 
lrithmetics. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

*For a more promising sign in this connection, see Brownell, W. A. The De- 
velopment of Children’s Number Ideas in the Primary Grades. Chicago: University 
of Chieago. Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 35. 
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What chance is there for child adventure into enticing experiences 
where quantitative thinking would be real and vital? Were he to do so, 
he might throw the ‘‘ perfect’’ system out of order. What chance for the 
teacher to adventure in a new arrangement of experiences involving 
quantity, or to utilize some fruitful child lead? Past research in arith- 
metic has attempted to facilitate learning of a certain kind. As a result 
it has increased the rigidity of the program. 

Methods for teaching many of the detailed processes in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling have been scientifically guaranteed to secure the best 
results. Of course, the research students disagree among themselves but 
the teacher does not know this. The conclusion she hears or reads comes 
with the weight of authority and she accepts. In this she has long been 
habituated. These findings are organized by specialists into a convenient 
pattern procedure which ‘‘ makes definite for both principal and teacher 
the work that should be done each day.’’ In place of a challenge that 
stimulates teacher thinking and research we provide them with a stand- 
ardized procedure. 

The same thought-paralyzing influence is found in the field of objec- 
tives. They are scientifically determined and authenticated. The minor 
objectives are further listed. An outlined program of teaching is ar 
ranged and effective experiences and exercises whereby each of these 
objectives in its turn may be directly sought and mastered are listed. Al! 
the teacher need do is push the proper button.® 

The realization of a school where teacher and pupil research, are a 
dominant type of activity is further obstructed by the use of standard 
tests. It is axiomatic that a teacher will try to achieve the goals by 
which her suecess is measured. Standardized tests, limited as they are 
mainly to the measurement of factual knowledge, and habits and skills 
in the fundamentals, have riveted the teacher’s attention upon thes: 
matters. Under pressure she seeks the most direct route and resorts to 
drill. So again does science in education improve this aspect, but misses 
the larger goal. 

*In this connection see the Dayton or St. Louis courses of study; How to Mahe 
a Curriculum by Franklin Bobbitt; or The Technics and Evaluation of a Supervise 
Program in Work Reading, Educational Research Bulletin, No. 12, Minneapolis Publi 
Schools. For an illustration of the scientifie technique applied to curriculum making 
with all its implications for pattern teaching see the report by S. A. Courtis on ‘* Cur 
riculum Construction at Detroit,’’—-The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Nationa! 


Society for the Study of Education. Part 1, pp. 199-203. Note especially the plan 
for putting the course of study into practice. 
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The finality of the answers of science in education is well illustrated 
Knight and Bobbitt. To Knight, thinking by the teacher is in ill- 
pute. That task is pre-empted by the supervisor, for Knight likens the 
cher in her relation to the supervisor to that of an interne following 
he advice of a master surgeon. What a betrayal of the message of 
ence to the human race! Bobbitt would allow both teachers and super- 
sors to think but only to find out what the answers of science are. 
lhese are ‘‘authoritative,’’ ‘‘dictatorial,’’ ‘‘mandatory.’’ His article 
vinds in such and similar phrases. When once the answer of science 
s been found, questioning and thinking cease. All one ean do is to 
Ile expresses himself as follows: ‘‘It is this educational science 
ch should dictate everything (italies mine) that is done by anyone. 
e work is done in strict obedience to educational science, then it ts 
rhtly done. . . . . The science is the authority. There is no other 
ere is to be obedience. But it is the obedience to science.’ 
As was said before, one would naturally expect these leaders in the 
tific movement in education to be the most ardent advocates of a type 
iching that exhibited the scientific attitude and method and a school 
fostered this in children. It should be to them a ** pearl of great 
Instead they have through their research and leadership tended 
»}emphasize and make more rigid the formal aspects of the school. The 
cher has become a follower of rules and the school a mechanism that 
ves aceording to the ‘‘dietates of science.’’ 
Why? The reasons are doubtless many. A few more apparent ones 
be noted. 
Edueational science is new. Those who have been its spokesmen have 
cen impressed with the greater reliability of the findings of research over 
he existing beliefs that these have at once been elevated to the position 
‘‘authority.’’ This authoritative nature of any scientifically deter- 
mined law seemed acceptable because the widespread reliability of a law 
physies, chemistry, and mathematics was assumed to hold in the human 
Im. Thus they ignored the constant novelty of any situation involving 
imans. The findings of science are answers, better answers than those 
ey replace, no doubt. But the conclusions of science are never final in 
e complex changing human problem. When so asserted they are ob- 
tacles to progress. Their maximum value is lost, unless they are looked 
ipon merely as data for further thinking and investigation. 


"Bobbitt, Franklin. Scientific Principles Applied to Supervision. Report 


National Association of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 1928, p. 12. 
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In the second place, educational scientists have applied the new 
technique where suecess was relatively assured. Specific methods in 
reading, and arithmetic, useful content in spelling, errors in language, 
vocabulary load for any grade, relative difficulty of number combinations, 
existing levels of achievement in habits and skills, are typical of the 
problems receiving major attention. For these, fairly ready and scien- 
tifieally respectable answers could be found. 

Meanwhile, a whole range of more difficult problems relative to the 
fostering of the spirit and skill of research await an answer. The con- 
ditions, previously stated in this paper as necessary to cultivate in- 
vestigation by children are based upon observation and inference. What 
problems are vital to children? Which can they profitably investigate? 
How much self-direction, planning and self-criticism can we expect at the 
several levels? How much social heritage can a single personal investiga- 
tion be made to carry? When do conclusions from others’ experiences 
obstruct critical, creative thinking? What are a teacher’s functions as a 
director of child investigators? How best perform these? How ean a 
supervisor help? What kind of an examination will measure and foster 
rather than obstruct growth in creative thinking? What should be our 
grade standards in skills and knowledge if training in thinking is made 
the central purpose? To the solution of these and similar questions which 
are implicit in the scientific movement, edueation should dedicate their 
efforts. 

But more than this it seems that many who so proudly bear the banner 
of scientific education have seemed to miss the basie meaning of it all. 
While they have rendered yeoman service to the cause, they have been 
concerned in settling the many questions that arise in our present edu- 
cational program of habit formation, fact teaching and attitude indoc 
trination, than in fostering the scientific spirit in the coming generation, 
the true and permanent challenge of the scientific movement to educa 
tional leaders. 

If the attitude which scientists seek to practice is basie, and so it 
seems to the writer, it should become a guiding principle for all educa- 
tional practice rather than a technique to be used by a few who have 
escaped the deadening influence of the school upon the investigative 
spirit. It is short-sighted to apply it primarily, almost solely, to certain 
superficial questions where the technique can be applied with ease and 
some accuracy, and thus limit its influence and obstruct the major value 
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of the movement. By such partial thinking concerning the scientific 
method we not only show ourselves to be the product of the compart- 
mented education which was our heritage, but actually prevent the scien- 
tific movement from making its fuller contribution to the oncoming 
generation. Vocally we subscribe to research but paradoxical as it may 
seem, we exalt certain traditional values and in the name of research 
destroy and disallow the potential research ability in children, and 
hamper the educational reconstruction which would ensue if we were, 
indeed, duly and broadly concerned with the whole problem in all its en- 


gaging and challenging implications. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHER’S TIME AMONG CHILDREN 
IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
JOSEPHINE C, FOSTER 
University of Minnesota 

Ir is a common saying that two small children in one family are no 
more work than one, because one child requires twenty-four hours a day of 
attention from the mother and it is impossible for two children to take 
more of her time. The same reasoning might be applied to the school 
situation. It is obvious, of course, that although the teacher is busy all 
the time, yet the amount of attention that each individual child receives 
will vary with the number of others with whom he must share that 
attention. We have at the present time no actual data upon which we 
can base an opinion as to the number of children which is most desirable 
in a nursery school or kindergarten group. From experience, we know 
that sometimes it is a practical advantage if a teacher is too busy to 
concern herself with some child who plays for attention. We also know 
that certain nursery school teachers feel that it is easier for two teachers 
to handle a group of 18 children than it is for one to control a group of 9, 
while, on the other hand, it is easier for three teachers to handle 27 than 
it is for four to handle 36. Just where the optimum size group comes, 
we do not know. 

Many teachers report that two-year-old children take more time from 
the teacher than do three-year-olds, but just how many three-year-olds 
can be handled with the same out-put of energy and the same efficiency 
as one two-year-old is a bit of information which probably will not be 
acquired for some time. 

The present study is an attempt to break the ground of such problems 
to the extent of discovering how much time children of the different sexes 
and different ages take in one school. It is impossible, of course, to 
measure the time that a teacher spends in thinking about any one child, 
or the time she spends, whether in or out of school, in planning the work 
of the days to come or reviewing events of the preceding day. 

Observations were taken in the Nursery School of the University of 
Minnesota in the spring of 1929. At that time there were 33 children 
enrolled in the school, 16 boys and 17 girls. Of these, five were two years 
old; fourteen, three years; and fourteen, four years old. The school 
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ploved three full-time teachers and a number of student assistant- 





chers. At no time during the day were there fewer than four teachers 

duty, many times there were five and during the luncheon hour there 
were twelve. Each of the full-time teachers in the school was observed 

the equivalent of five full days. That is, Miss A was observed for 
five days between the hours of 9 and 10 and between the hours of 10 and 
11 and so on until the records were complete for each hour of the day 
‘or five different days. The practice teachers were considered as a unit 
nd no attempt was made to do anything more than to observe some prac- 
tice teacher for the equivalent of five days. 
On the record blank were noted the name of the child to whom the 
cher paid attention; a brief statement of the activity of the child 
mversed with someone, was quieted, helped with material, corrected, 
clothing fastened, ete.) ; the place where the child was (the par- 
lar room, or playground); whether the child came to the teacher of 
own accord or whether the teacher initiated the eontaet; and the 
er of seconds which the teacher spent on the child. In computing 
data, we have taken into account absences from school and all our 
res have been calculated as percentage of time when the child was 


+ +) 
nt that 


it the teacher gave him particular attention. Thus Edna B was 
sent 344,520 seconds, and during that time took 2784 seconds of time 
n the teacher initiated the attention, and 381 seconds when the child 
ne for help or attention herself. These figures are recorded as .&1 
eent and .11 percent and are thus comparable with the figures on 
('. who was present 464,100 seconds. 

A similar record was kept on two groups of kindergarten children in 
spring of 1930. In all, the records give data on 33 children in the 
sery school, 26 children in a morning kindergarten, and 14 in an 
ernoon kindergarten. In this report we shall consider first the nursery 
ol records and later those on the kindergarten. 
The types of care that were given nursery school children by the 
chers have been divided into: 

Physical care and habit training 

a. medical care, caring for scratches, taking to see nurse, ete. 

b. serving food at lunch 

*. attention at the luncheon table 
d. quieting in sleeping room 

e. helping in dressing 

f. helping in the toilet room 
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II. Play 

a. providing materials 

b. helping in large muscle activities 

c¢. preventing of bodily activity 

d. helping in small muscle activities 

e. directing a group at play 

f. removing from play, taking somewhere else by the hand, ete. 
III. Social and emotional 

a. settling difficulties 

b. changing the emotional mood, comforting, encouraging, 

answering complaints 

ce. giving a child a turn at some activity 
IV. Conversation 

a. embodying a positive suggestion 

b. correcting or reproving 

¢. social conversation 
Of the types of attention listed above, it is impossible to treat Ib and e 
the same as the others can be treated, because a certain group of children 
is assigned to each teacher or assistant at luncheon and she never has 
anything to do with other children at that time. Table I summarizes 
the time taken by the two sexes and the three ages at the various 
activities. 

TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF TIME TAKEN BY NuRSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR VARIOUS REASO: 


Sex \ce 
—a—— | —— ae = - 
Activity Boys Girls 2 3 4 
Medion] GGF@ . . 6 cceesssss sevedes .03 02 .03 03 2 
Naps... . vos ea 38 18 24 21 sf 
Dressing » was : spas , st 24 18 27 25 15 
Toilet... errr eT eer antes 05 04 09 07 2 
Providing materials . . . ....sssecees 02 04 03 02 O4 
Help, large muscles... .......-ee6% 05 .05 06 05 04 
Help, small muscles or ae eee 01 03 O01 ol o4 
Removal from group... .....-.+++- 07 O02 ll .04 
Settle difficulties . . bhi earn eateries ol 01 01 o1 Ol 
Change emotional mood cedeende 02 03 04 .03 01 
Gave child @ turn............ . . 02 03 02 .04 Oe 
DINE. 6k & cceenewen ' ‘ 21 18 19 24 16 
Correction . ain eeseune . ban O07 02 01 .03 
Conversation ; . Te TCT TTT TT l4 25 19 By 
Number of cases... ... F : . 16 17 5 14 14 


From Table I it appears that a considerable portion of the teacher's 
time is spent talking with the children, either in the way of making sug- 
gestions as to activity or in social conversation. In this, no significant 
differences appear between the sexes or the different ages. The next most 
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time-consuming is the nap period. Here the boys clearly take more time 
from the teachers than do girls, and four-year-old children take more 
time than the younger children. The reason for this is obvious; more 
of the older children do not sleep at nap time, and, not being in the habit 
of a regular nap or rest period at home, become somewhat of a problem 
for the nursery school. 
Another activity which ealls for considerable attention from the 
teachers is dressing. The boys demand more time than the girls, and 
e younger children more time than the older ones. With advancing 
ve in the children, toilet habits show a definite decrease in a teacher’s 
time. It is interesting to compare the time taken by the two consecutive 
ctivities listed. ‘‘Correction’’ means verbal correction of undesirable 
ehavior. This shows an increase with advancing age, whereas ‘‘ removal 
m group’’ decreases with age. In other words, the two-year-old 
idren are more apt to be removed physically from the group by way 
correction, while the four-vear-olds are controlled to a larger extent 
verbal suggestion. In both kinds of correction, the boys take more 
ie teacher’s time than do the girls. If we inelude the small number 
records we have under ‘‘ prevention of bodily activity’’ we find that 
se figures follow the trend of ‘‘removal from the group.’’ 
When we divide the data on the grounds of whether the attention of 
e teacher was given at her own initiation or because the child himself 
sked for it, we obtain Table II in which ‘‘T’’ means ‘‘ Teacher-initiated 
ttention’’ and ‘‘C’’ means ‘‘ Child-initiated.’’ In this table the figures 
ve been combined into the main types of activity without regard to the 
rticular kind of attention given; thus under ‘‘Lunch’’ we combined 
the time spent on the child at the luncheon table whether it was 
talking with the child, serving him, helping with the eating utensils, or, 
perhaps, removing him from the room. 
TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE TIME SPENT AT DIRECTING DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 


Free Play 
Lunch Naps Toilet Yard Indoors 
1. c T c , c T Cc ~ C 
36 O07 61 00 1.19 07 82 Os 1.13 °1 
30 09 45 0 86 21 27 17 57 ar 
11 ov 78 02 13 20 24 17 §2 44 
15 05 90 01 R6 12 34 12 74 30 
28 10 46 01 62 22 21 18 58 45 


From Table II we may draw a number of conclusions. Of the time 
devoted to the children at luncheon, most is given to the younger children. 
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Girls take more of the teacher's time at luncheon than do boys. At first 
thought, it might seem that this was due to the greater desire for con- f 


versing which girls are popularly supposed to have, but Table I showed t 
that there is no difference in the social conversation carried on with the ‘ 
two sexes, and that the boys exceed the girls in time taken for suggestions 1 
and corrections. It must be, therefore, that in this group at least w g 
have more eating problems among the girls than in the group of boys. 

When we consider the time devoted to the children at nap-time, we t 
find that practically all such attention is teacher-initiated. In other |g 
words, at nap-time the child does not ask for help or attention and if n 
he is quiet he is ignored by the teacher. If, however, he is a disturbing | y 
factor to the rest of the group, he gets considerable unrequested attention h 
from the teacher. A few of the four-year-old children attempt occasion- r 
ally to enter into conversation with the ter her at this time and this n 
accounts for the ‘‘C'’’ time at that age. The boys clearly take more of d 
the teacher’s time during naps than do the girls, probably because they 
are less ready to lie quietly. The least time of all is taken by the three- ti 
year-old children. Most of these children are still sleeping at nap-time 
and they are well enough acquainted with the routine to drop off to sleep 
quietly. Some two-year-olds may fuss a little at nap-time, others ar 
thumb-suckers, and still others sometimes roll off the bed and so need 
a little special attention. The attention given to the four-year-olds is 
largely devoted to teaching relaxation and to keeping them quiet enough 
to let others rest. 

If we limit ourselves to the teacher-initiated time, the time given to 
children at the toilet (ineluding the lavatory) falls off as would be ex- 
pected with advancing age. It is clear from the tables that the two-year- 
old children seldom ask for help in the toilet and wash room, whereas 
the older children are more ready to recognize need for help and to ask 
for it. The boys take more teacher-initiated time, while the girls require 
more child-initiated time in the toilet room. Doubtless, one reason for 
the boys asking for less help at the toilet is the fact that they ean arrange te 
their clothing for urination withont disturbing any buttons while girls ne 
usually have at least two buttons to unfasten. bey 

The four columns at the right in Table IT give the reeords for free-play fr 
periods on the playeround and indoors. It is clear that free play inside TI 
takes more attention from the teacher than does free play outdoors. In ch 

/ both situations, the amount of time required falls off with advancing age, i 
st 





but this falling off is more marked for the indoor play than for the out- 
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door. In both places, boys take more teacher-initiated time than do the 
virls, while the girls take more child-initiated time. The child-initiated 
time inereases with advancing age and, like the teacher-initiated time, is 
vreater for indoor than for outdoor play. These figures go to prove what 
most nursery schools have felt already, that the children require closer 
supervision indoors than on the playground. 

Two main conclusions may be drawn from Table II. First, that as 
the children grow older the teacher needs to initiate less and less the 
attention paid to them, while at the same time the children are becoming 
more and more ready to ask for help when they need it or to ask for help 
when they do not really require any. Second, with the exception of 
lunch time, boys require more teacher-initiated time than the girls, and 

ith the exception of nap-time, when the two are equal, girls require 
more child-initiated time.’ We shall refer to this point later when we 
diseuss the data obtained on kindergarten children. 

Table III gives the rank-order correlation coefficients for teacher’s 

with chronological age and mental age of the children. 
TABLE III 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF TIME GIVEN BY THE TEACHER 
WITH CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGES OF THE CHILD 


with CA with MA 

we Se Cok Wonnkeeke nue beweede —.42 —.41 
ee ar ES 2. ks Keke deed Cees s ees 382 19 
ee ar Se sg aveeweweew ee . —.62 —.53 
ies WE Ge. as ce cecinnens che .80 .25 
ee sal Ar a —,09 
Pe Me a4 chwhdewhikbankawwan 58 30 
oe a” Ue ss. 645 Kens Ob Bene nee re —.69 —.69 
) OR” ON ain w Sa ccdep nen ndwenend 34 36 
Free play outdoors ‘*T’’ time....... seus O01 —.10 
Free play outdoors “‘C’’ time............ 25 .04 
“no qua oR 


Free play indoors “T”’ time............. —.22 
Free play indoors “‘C” time............. 33 19 


From Table III it is evident that ‘‘T’’ time, the time which the 
teacher gives the child on her own initiative, with one exception, shows 
negative correlations with both chronological and mental ages. In other 
words, the teacher goes to older children with help and suggestions less 
frequently or for shorter periods than she goes to the younger children. 
The figures for mental age are approximately the same as those for 
chronological age. On the other hand, the ‘‘C’’ figures give all positive 
correlations with advaneing age. As the children grow older, then, they 
more frequently go to the teacher to express their needs or desires. 
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The activities which most clearly show a relationship with age are: 
toilet routine (going to the toilet, washing face and hands, brushing 
teeth, combing hair) and the luncheon hour. There are greater differ. 
ences between ‘‘T’’ time and ‘‘C’’ time at indoor free play than there 
are at outdoor free play. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS OF THE TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS 
CHILDREN BY DIFFERENT TEACHERS 


“T’ time ‘C” time 
Miss A and Mies B.........++. 36 4 
Miss A and Miss C..........+. 65 63 
Miss A and assistants.......... 41 51 
Mise B amd Miss GC... cccicecce 22 26 
Miss B and assistants.......... 73 45 
Miss © and assistants.......... 34 54 


Of the teachers reported in Table IV, Miss A was the head nursery 
school teacher with four years of experience; Miss B and Miss C were 
assistant teachers with one year of experience; the assistants were prac- 
tice teachers expecting to take nursery school positions the following 
year. The discrepancies between Miss B and Miss C may be explained 
in part by stating that for some activities these two teachers worked with 
different groups, while Miss A sometimes joined Miss B’s group and 
sometimes that of Miss C. Miss B and Miss C were also assigned to 
different sleeping rooms. It is natural, therefore, that certain children 
should demand more time from Miss B while others took more from 
Miss C. Why the assistants should agree more closely with Miss B than 
with the other teachers in ‘‘T’’ time is not clear, for there was no 
apparent attempt on their part to imitate one teacher more than another. 
It is evident that Miss A and Miss C agree more closely than either of 
them agree with other teachers. This may be due in part, at least, to the 
fact that the two were very intimate friends, shared an apartment to- 
gether, and spent considerable time in talking over the events of the day 
and the methods of control which seemed to have the best effect on various 
children. 

If we calculate the percentage of the teacher’s time which is spent in 
close personal attention given to some one individual child, we obtain 
for nursery school teachers: Miss A, 31 percent; Miss B, 41 percent; 
Miss C, 29 percent; and assistants, 36 percent. 

After the records had been collected, Miss A was asked to report for 
each child the reasons why she frequently paid attention to him. From 
this report it appears that there are three types of nursery school chil- 
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dren who take more than the average amount of time from the teachers: 

|) the disobedient, defiant, or negativistie child; (2) the very talkative 
child; and (3) the child who exhibits some special problem such as 
thumb-sucking or many food dislikes. Conversely, the child who takes 
less than the average amount of the teacher’s time is the child who is 
not a chatter-box, who is ready to follow suggestions, and who displays 
no undesirable habits which should be checked. 

The data just reported seemed to be so significant for the nursery 
school that the original problem was expanded to include a series of 
similar observations of kindergarten children. These observations were 
taken in the spring of 1930 of a morning kindergarten group of 26 
children and an afternoon kindergarten group of 14 children. In the 
morning school, Miss D, the head kindergarten teacher, was observed 
for 804 minutes and Miss E for 765; in the afternoon school Miss D was 
observed for 671 minutes and Miss F for 675. 

It was found to be impossible to classify the types of attention given 
the children as closely as was done in the ease of the nursery school. 
Most classifications of activity fell under the heading ‘‘conversation.’’ 
Record was kept of time initiated by the teacher and that initiated by 
the child as in the ease of the nursery school. Even this classification, 
however, was not fully satisfactory because there were many cases where 
the opening remark in a conversation was made by the child, but the 
conversation was kept alive and redirected by the teacher in subsequent 
remarks. Such changes could not very well be recorded and so the 
records stand under ‘‘T’’ or “‘C’’ aecording to whether the original 
initiation eame from teacher or child. 

The kindergarten under observation is conducted on an informal 
plan with the emphasis on self-help, formulation of plans, and for earry- 
ing out worthwhile construction, with a minimum of formalized work or 
construction according to definite rules laid down by the teacher. The 
children do not have their luncheon at school and it has not seemed 
feasible to attempt consideration of different parts of the schedule, such 
‘group meeting,’’ ‘‘ work period,’’ and so on in the present report. 
The forty children observed in the kindergarten ranged in chronological 
age from the youngest at 59 months to the oldest at 74 months, with the 
mean at 5 years 5.3 months and a mean variation of 3.2 months. The 
distribution of chronological ages was as follows: 54 to 59 months, 1; 
60 to 65 months, 20; 66 to 71 months, 17; 72 to 77 months, 1. 
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TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD AND AMOUNT OF ATTENTION RECEIVED 
Mean Percentage 


CA T-time C-time 
Beet MONS 50's wien sacddanccwewe 1.62 53 
Cee SRS oak. cad sacaccenesss 83 7 
CS ee WIE 4 sé sc cccrcancweesses .53 62 
Vee GUNS yoo eH sceneisasraaces 51 87 


From Table V we find that the younger children take more time from 
the teacher, both T-initiated and C-initiated, although the difference is 
more marked for the T-time. The same difference is still more marked 
if, instead of dividing the children on the basis of chronological age, we 
divide them into those who have had kindergarten experience previous 
to the present term and those who have but recently entered kindergarten. 
For these groups the figures are: children without previous kindergarten 
experience, T-time, 1.11; C-time, .97; children with previous kinder- 
garten experience, T-time, .70; C-time, .79. 

Much the same conclusion may be drawn from a correlation of the 
total percentage of teacher’s time and the chronological age of the child. 
This correlation of —.53 shows that the older the child the less time he 
takes from the teacher. 

If we calculate the ratio of C-time to T-time we obtain for the sue- 
cessive age groups: .33; 1.05; 1.17; and 1.71. The same general tend- 
eney was shown in the nursery school records for the nursery school chil- 
dren where the ratios for the three age groups, 2, 3, and 4 are: .11; 54; 
and 46. If these ratios were 1.00 it would mean that for that age group 
exactly as much T-time as C-time was given to the children. Figures 
over 1.00 mean more C-time than T-time; and figures below 1.00 mean, of 
course, the reverse. Since the two youngest children in the kindergarten 
fall also into the oldest age group of the nursery school, we may combine 
the records of the two schools and obtain Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF CMe Ratios BY Sex AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
Boys Girls 

C.A. No. Cases Ratio No. Cases Ratio 
SO ME a2: 5 Le Soreiweos 2 .09 3 15 
ee MED... ¢ a. 6 cee cowie ua 6 .26 x 36 
GEO) CHINE 4 0s tan eavivene 10 .24 6 72 
ee eee 10 87 10 1.32 
CSTE MGM 6 5c cevisonnces 10 88 7 1.57 
Tee MOE. 8k tccdevicdee 1 1.71 


It is evident from Table VI that, with the exception of one very smal! 
inversion in the ease of the boys, for both sexes the ratio of C-time to 
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time inereases with advancing age. In other words, the older the child 
ts. the greater is the amount of C-time in comparison with T-time. If 
ratios for the two sexes are compared, it will be seen that the girls 
ive consistently higher ratios than the boys. Since this ratio increases 
chronological age, it was thought that the higher scores for the girls 
eht be due to more advanced mental development in the girls; Table 
VII was, therefore, compiled to show the distribution of C-time-T-time 
os with mental age. 
TABLE VII 
C-TIMI 


DISTRIBUTION OF =, RaTios BY SEX AND MENTAL AGI 
l'-TIMI 
Boys Girls 
MA No. Cases Ratio No. Cases Ratio 
1-35 months l 03 2 16 
6-47 months 5 21 ) 28 
48-59 months 7 29 6 45 
60-71 months ] 6 8 1.41 
72-83 months aa ; 2) 9 ) 1.11 
84-95 months tee 3 1.07 3 1.89 
96-107 months P 2 67 


il be noticed that Table VII gives records for one less girl than 
ble VI. The reason for this discrepancy is that one girl had not 
riven a mental test. From Table VII it is clear that the C-time- 
ratio for girls continues to exceed that for boys even when mental 
s held constant for the two sexes. The higher ratio for girls, there- 
cannot be due to the more advanced mental development of the girls. 

The differences in ratios are due both to higher T-times and to lower 
mes for the boy s, but the difference between T times for the two sexes 

; greater than the difference between C-times. We may conclude, there- 
that although girls show a tence ney to take more teacher’s time on 

r own initiative throughout the age range, this difference 1s not so 

at as the difference in T-time. Boys consistently take more T-time. 

Ve have no evidence to show how long this continues through the grades. 
Kach of the three kindergarten teachers was asked to rank the chil 

in order from the one on whom they thought they spent most time 

e one on whom they thought they spent the least time, and to state 
each ease the reason for this time. The correlation coefficients for the 

. (actual record with teacher’s estimate) were: Miss D, .70; 
Miss E, .54: for the afternoon group, Miss D, .49, and Miss F., .48. 
When the teacher’s records are compared with each other, we get correla 
1. coefficients as follows: Miss D and Miss E, .52; Miss D and Miss F, 
10; Miss E and Miss F could not be compared since they were with 


different groups of children. 
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When we study the teacher’s statements as to why certain children 
took more than an average amount of time, we find a variety of reasons, 
Of the three children in the morning group who took most time we find 
Carrie B said by Miss D. to be ‘‘a non-conformist, has something to say 
on every subject, anything to be different’? and by Miss E to show 
‘strong individualism and a tendency to argue when this is interfered 
with.’’ John W. is said by Miss D to have ‘‘ many ideas to express, wants 
adult approval, interferes with rights of others’’ and by Miss E to be 
“overly active and aggressive, has to have his forees redirected, con- 
tributes things of value.’’ Henry M. is said by Miss D to ‘‘annoy others, 
makes worthwhile contributions but takes much time to express himself, 
dreams at his work’’ and by Miss E to ‘‘ask for help, interferes with the 
group.”’ 

Teachers’ estimates agree for Miss D and Miss E more closely with 
C-time while for Miss F they agree more closely with T-time. 

If we summarize the report of the kindergarten teachers as to why 
certain children take more than the average and others less than the 
average amount of the teacher’s time, we find: 
More than the average: 

1. The non-conformist who is ready to do anything to be different, 
who argues every point, who enjoys having an issue, and who acts 
silly if no other means will procure the desired attention. 

2. The very aggressive child, the bully who annoys others and inter- 
feres with the rights of others, frequently the very noisy child. 

3. The very slow, deliberate child who sometimes dreams at his work 
or idles away his time, the child who speaks very slowly. 

4. The careless worker who has to be held to his work or the easily 

discouraged child who asks frequently for help. 
5. The child who wants to be near adults, who craves attention and 

appreciation. 
6. The child who is bubbling over with enthusiasm and with worth- 
while ideas which he is most anxious to discuss with the teacher. 
The child who presents some particular problem such as imma- 
ture speech, awkwardness in handwork, nail-biting, ete. 


Less than the average: 
1. The quiet, retiring child who enjoys being by himself and who 
squirms under too close adult supervision. 

2. The independent child who has worthwhile plans and asks for 
help only when he actually needs it, expresses himself briefly and 

then waits for the assistance and accepts the teacher’s suggestions 
readily, the child who assumes responsibility for his own be- 
havior, who is codperative and makes no disturbance. 
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it seems clear from the above analysis that the most superior pupils 

a kindergarten may take either more or less than an average amount 

of the teacher’s time, depending usually on whether or not the child in 
question is talkative or not. 

A ealeulation of the percentage of the teacher’s time that is given 

) some particular individual child gives: Miss D, 27 percent, Miss E, 

25 percent, and Miss F, 24 percent. When we compare these figures with 


e corresponding figures for nursery school teachers, we find that a 


/ 


omewhat greater percentage of the nursery school teacher’s time is taken 
ip with individual attention. It was, as has been said, impossible to 
easure the time the teachers spent in thinking about different children 
or in planning their course of action. The time recorded here was merely 
time in which the teacher was talking to the child or giving him assistance 
some kind. 
It so happened that eight of the nursery school children studied in 
the observation were in the kindergarten groups observed in the second 
f the study. If we rank these children in the order in which they 
most time from the nursery school teachers and compare this order 
the order in which they are taking time from the kindergarten 
teachers, we obtain a rank-order correlation of 21. Thus we eannot 
dict from the record in nursery school whether or not the child will 
ke more or less than the average amount of the kindergarten teacher’s 
time. This emphasizes the difference between the two schools. Children 
who take more than the average amount of a nursery school teacher’s 
time are more often the ‘‘ worst pupils’’ either because of lack of develop- 
ment or some behavior difficulties. Frequently, however, the ‘best 


pupils’’ in the kindergarten take more than the average amount of the 


teacher’s time. 














HOW SHALL WE PREDICT HIGH-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


C. C. Ross and N. T. Hooxs 
University of Kentucky 

ADEQUATE guidance, both educational and vocational, is the most 
acute problem of the modern high school. The vastly increased enroll- 
ments and the enormously expanded curricula within the high school, 
together with the constant multiplication and diversification of the activi- 
ties of life outside, have conspired to bring this about. Upon this point 
all authorities are agreed. 

There is also general agreement upon a second point, namely, that 
intelligent guidance depends upon the ability to discover the relation- 
ship between the future and the present, and to predict the one in terms 
of the other. For example, a recent book on adolescent psychology makes 
this statement: ‘‘The prediction and control of adolescent behavior are 
the two most important problems upon which the psychology of adoles- 
cence should give information.’ Upon the same point a leading book 
in measurement says: ‘‘Science holds prediction as its most important 
aim and prognosis is the ultimate aim of endeavor in the scientifie study 
of education.’” 

Ilow, then, shall we predict high-school achievement? What are the 
factors in the preset Tint give the clue to the future? Three different 
bases of prediction hate been suggested : 

1. Character of personality ratings. As a rule these take the form 
of teachers’ estimates of industry, attitude, interest and the like. 

2. Intelligence test scores. These may be either scores on ‘‘general’’ 
intelligence tests that yield the mental age and 1Q, or ‘‘special’’ intelli- 
gence tests that aim to measure aptitude along some particular line. 

3. Previous academie record. This may be afforded by standardized 
tests in various school subjects, by the teacher’s marks in the grade 
school, or by a combination of various factors from the grade school rec- 
ord, including such items as age at finishing the elementary school, time 
required to do so, and attendance record from year to year, as well as 
teachers’ marks. 





‘Brooks, F. D. The Psychology of Adolescence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929), 544 pp. 

*Symonds, P. M. Measurement in Secondary Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927), 363 pp. 
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Which basis is best? That is the big question. 
sno general agreement as to the answer. 

rd* summarize the situation as follows: 


l. ‘‘ Teachers’ 


Unfortunately, there 
For example, Ruch and Stod- 


marks are the least promising 


“. **In theory, at least, Prognosis and aptitude tests are the best 
so few good tests of this type are available at present, 
lom be the choice of the high-school administrator, 


**In the absence of available 


prognosis tests will] 


experimental evidence, 
in school classification is probably th 
highly verbal or linguistie 


then, the safest general 
e general intelligence test, 
school subjects,’? 


tice 


at least for 
ec more 


On the other hand, such 


excellent authorit i 
nd Kefauver, disagree. 


‘Sas Symonds, Brooks, 
Symonds,‘ for example, summarizes his con- 
isions as follows: 


l. ‘‘Intelligence tests are better than separate tests of elementary sc] 0ol subjects 
redictors of high-school success, but are not so good as elementary school marks. 
~. **Ratings of character and 


‘tions by Kelley and Fk mming 


ads one 


ability qualities have be n found to give high cor 
ceeeee [but] the unreliability of 


ratings in gen 
on general principles to discredit the predictive 


g 
value of teachers’ 


**Not much |] 


etter results may be expected from a specially designed prog 
s test for predicting average school success over a ge 


neral intelligence test, but 
gned prognosis test is slightly 


superior to a general intelligence test 


acne Taking the normal situation, 
‘Ss are preferable to tests for prediction of success in high school. ’? 


imily desi 
predicting suecess in any one subject schoo] 
Brooks’® position is summarized 


**The best single 


as follows: 


basis for predicting schol 
asures of scholastic attainment) in 
grades immediately preceding the Next in order of predictive value 
teachers’ estimates (of industry, schoul attainment, intelligence, 
utiousness, ete.), intelligence and achievement tests 


arship (i.e., school marks or other 
high school is the 


average mark received j1 
high school. 


persistence, con 
» and chronological age.’’ 
The following quotation from Kefauver® 


indicates that his position 
‘Ss very similar to that of Brooks: 


‘The most significant single source of information for predicting success in the 
year of 


f the junior or four-year high school is the judgment of the teachers in 
elementary school........ Whatever the combination of factors used for dis 


ef 


Ruch, G, M.. and Stoddard, G. D. Tests and Measure ments w 
Instruction (Yonkers: World Book Company, 192 


t High School 
27), 40 pp. 
*Symonds, op. oit., pp. 398-407, 





* Brooks, op. cit., p. 558, 
*Kefauver, G. M. ‘The Validity of B 


ases for Forming Ability Groups,’’ Teach- 
ers College Record, XXXI (November, 1929), pp. 111-13, 
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tributing pupils to ability groups it should contain either a composite of the marks 
in the elementary school or a rating of capacity by the teacher.’’ 

It will be noted that the first of these authorities places teachers’ 
marks at the bottom of the list, while the others place them at the top. 
When such serious disagreement as this occurs, a careful examination 
of what constitutes a satisfactory basis of prediction is in order. Briefly 
stated, a satisfactory prediction meets three conditions, namely, validity, 
reliability, and usability. The most important of these is validity, for 
by validity is meant truthfulness. To what extent do the predictions 
actually come true? For example, if the prediction is made that John 
will do well in high school, that Mary will make an average record, while 
Tom will make a complete failure, to what extent do they actually turn 
out that way? Insofar as the prediction is realized, it is considered valid. 

By reliability is meant consistency of prediction. To what extent 
do the predictions agree with themselves? For example, do they tell 
the truth all of the time, none of the time, or just some of the time? Or, 
may we expect to get the same answer regardless of its truthfulness, 





TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS FOR PREDICTING SCHOLARSHIP IN CERTAIN JUNIOR Hicu-Scnoo. 
SuBJEcts’ 
T’ch'rs.* 
Chron. Av. Marks in Grade Est. of MA MA Th.McC. W.-McC 
Age r A ——~ Intell. I. Nat'l Read.* Arith.* 
6 VI VII* VIII 
Grade VII, N = 287 
i ery —43 49 .63 59 A0 42 .35 28 
2. Mathematics .. —36 .34 45 57 43 389 27 49 
3. Geography .... —.38 Al 55 .65 B34 .36 .29 .28 
4. History ...... -35 41 .52 69 38 42 .29 31 
AG. GEE oa csievies —43 AT 61 72 44 44 Aa 38 
Grade VIII, N = 93 
(Academic Course) 
1. English . ..... —.45 48 62 aa .38 389 AT .30 32 
2. Mathematics .. —.39 43 .48 .76 42 43 Al 17 -29 
3. Geography .... ~.33 43 44 .63 89 25 .28 18 21 
4. Hilstery . «.... -55 47 60 82 53 39 Al 31 20 
ee —.35 55 51 67 .29 .25 .29 .20 .16 
6. Genl. Science... —.39 A5 .57 .73 46 32 .30 .03 .20 
AG. GRE vivscscns —.45 57 64 .88 .53 Al 42 24 31 
Grade IX. N = 73 
(Academic Course) 
B. TRAE 5 odes +30 34 54 .69 .79 36 .23 .28 18 04 
2. Mathematics —.24 2 2 45 61 23 42 30 04 80 
ee | Aare -21 29 36 .50 71 24 22 25 21 14 
6 Dee « «wece -40 38 48 67 73 30 .26 .33 18 ae 
Bi GE et aotee 14 19 15 43 .50 .28 22 24 21 .20 
AV, MMER ccicccees —.24 35 42 .64 .78 33 32 .32 18 .20 


* These tests and estimates were given at the very beginning of Grade VII. Average 
mark in Grades VII, VIII, and IX is the average of each pupil's marks in the subjects listed 
for each grade in column 1 of this table. 


*From The Psychology of Adolescence by Fowler D. Brooks, copyright 1929. 
Mitt: in Co., Pub- 


Reprinted by permission of special arrangement with Houghton, 
lishers, 
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whenever and wherever we ask for it? 


Insofar as the predictions are 
stable and constituent they are said to possess reliability. The validity of 
a prediction is limited by its reliability, although high reliability in it- 
self does not guarantee high validity. 

By usability is meant practicality. Are the predictions capable of 
being arrived at and used with sufficient ease to make them practical, 
or do they eall for too great an expenditure of time and energv for the 
returns they yield? The extent to which they mect this test determines 
their usability. 

When measured by these three standards or criteria, how do the 
bases of prediction named above compare in merit? This will now be 
considered in some detail. 

First, how valid, reliable, and/isable are estimates of character and 
personality? Brooks* has shown that teachers’ estimates of intelligence 
made at the beginning of the seventh grade are considerably better than 
either of two widely used intelligence tests for that grade, and are about 
he same as intelligence tests for the next two grades. Table I gives a 
summary of Brooks’ findings. For the seventh grade the correlations of 
mental age on both the Illinois and National Intelligence Tests with 
teachers’ marks in various school subjects range from .34 to .44, whereas 
those for teachers’ estimates of intelligence range from .57 to .72. For 
the same grade Kelley*® found teachers’ estimates of intelligence to cor 
relate .72. In an extensive study Flemming’ found the correlation of 
teachers’ estimates of intelligence to be .80 for junior high school and 
70 for senior high school. Kelley found the correlation between other 
character and personality traits and achievement in junior high school 
varied from .58 to .63. Flemming found the estimates of other traits 
to correlate with junior high-school achievement from .21 to .74, and 
with senior high-school achievement from .30 to .50. When it is taken 
into account that both Kelley’s and Flemming’s studies were made upon 
teachers’ ratings in the Horace Mann School, an experimental school of 
Teachers College, where the qualifications of the teachers are unusually 
high, the magnitude and, particularly, the constancy of these correla- 
tions do not appear especially impressive. Moreover, in these studies 
the same teachers who made the estimates gave the marks. so they are 


* Brooks, op. cit., p. 566. 

> Kelley, p - L. Educational Guidance. New York: Teachers College, 1914. 

” Flemming, C. W. <A Detailed Analysis of Achievement in the High School. 
New York: Teachers College, 1925. 
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doubtless spurious to some degree, because the teachers probably con- 
sidered the same factors in estimating character and intelligence as they 
did in estimating achievement, and to that extent they were bound to 
agree, being measures of the same thing. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Kefauver™ found 
that teachers’ estimates of capacity correlated .59 with average of marks 
in fifth and sixth grades but only .15 with seores on the Multi-Menta! 
Seale. The surprising reduction of the correlation between the estimates 
of Brooks’ seventh grade teachers and the marks of the eighth and ninth 
grade teachers to an average of .36, as compared with the estimates of 
these same teachers and their own marks in the seventh grade, which 
averages .65, strongly suggest this fact. Under ideal conditions teachers’ 
estimates will appear to yield rather valid predictions of achievement 
where the achievement is in the classes of these same teachers, but even 
here the consistency of these correlations is low. Indeed, under ordi- 
nary school conditions, where the estimates of one set of teachers are to 
be used as the basis for predicting achievement with another set of teach- 
ers, these estimates will appear to rank high on only one criterion, namely, 
usability. They are relatively easy to secure, but this quality is o/ 
little importance where validity and reliability are lacking. It would 
seem, therefore, that character and personality ratings under normal 
school conditions do not adequately meet the three criteria of a satis- 
factory basis of prediction. 

The choice of the practical school man, then, narrows down to two 
possibilities, intelligence tests and previous academic record. Special 
intelligence tests or aptitude tests can be disposed of with a few words, 
for at present they present only two practical difficulties. In the first 
place very few of these tests exist, and in the second place, most of those 
that do exist possess but little if any higher reliability and validity than 
do general intelligence tests. For example, the validity of the Wilkins 
Modern Prognosis Tests, one of the best known, apparently varies from 
below .50 to around .75. Furthermore, in the main, these tests stand 
well below the general intelligence tests in usability, for many of them 
are really batteries of tests which are expensive, both in money and time. 
As it will always require a separate test for each high-school subject, 
whereas one general intelligence test will suffice for all school subjects, 
the former will have to afford considerably higher correlations with sue- 


" Kefauver, op. cit., p. 111. 
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ess in these subjects to justify their use. This they do not do at the 


esent time. If one is going to use an intelligence test, especially where 
me and money are important considerations, it should probably be a 


veneral intelligence test. Before further consideration of the merits of 


general intelligence tests are presented, a few words about previous 


s 


_ 


eademie record, the third basis of prediction, are in order. 


The use of batteries of educational tests as bases for predicting high- 


chool suecess possesses certain practical limitations. To begin with, 


itteries suitable for this purpose are limited in number. They are also 


<pensive In money and time. Furthermore, there is no convincing evi- 
ence to show that their correlation with success in high school is higher 


n that afforded by teachers’ marks, which are already available with- 

t cost wherever cumulative records are kept. For example, Wright” 
ports a correlation of .65 between scores on the Indiana Composite 
chievement Test and the average mark in four subjects in the first year 
high school for 339 pupils in ten high schools. He also gives some 

varative data for 54 pupils who took the Indiana Composite Achieve- 

nt Test in April, 1927, the Stanford Achievement Test and the Otis 


elf-Administering Intelligence Test, presumably in the fall of 1927, 


} 


d teachers’ final marks in the eighth grade based upon daily work 
| the Indiana Composite Achievement Test which they had recently 
ven and seored. The correlations with the average mark in four sub- 
ets in high school for the first semester of 1927-28 are for these four 
sures, respectively, .59, .45, .39, and .74. It is worthy of note that 
correlation between high-school marks and scores on the general in- 

rence test is the lowest of all, while the correlation between teachers’ 
rks in the high school and the grade school is the highest of all. This 
only a straw, but it may indicate which way the wind blows. With 
¢ more extensive use of objective tests, both standardized and non- 
ndardized, it seems a reasonable expectation that teachers’ marks 

become not only more valid and reliable measures of present and 
st achievement, but also increasingly valuable bases for predicting 
ture achievement. For these reasons, if one is to attempt to predict 
re achievement from past achievement, which on the face of it seems 


logical thing to do, it would be better to use the teachers’ marks in 


“Wright, W. W. -‘*The Development and Use of a Composite Achievement 


Test,’’? Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 3, 


71-77. 
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the grade school than the seores on a comprehensive battery of achieve- 
ment tests. 

The choice of the best basis for predicting high-school achievement 
has thus been narrowed down to general intelligence tests and previous 
school records as indicated by teachers’ marks and other factors on the 
office record cards. How do the two compare with regard to validity, 
reliability, and usability? As the previous school records of the pupils 
are already available when they report to high school, it is clear that 
such records excel the other bases in usability, but the relative merits 
of the two in validity and reliability present a more troublesome prob- 
lem, as the literature of both is quite extensive. 

To begin with, it will be well to consider separately the problem of 
predicting suecess in the first year of senior high school, or the ninth 
grade, from the problem of predicting success in the later years of high 
school. Brooks" has recently compiled data which show that the achieve- 
ment of pupils in the later years of high school in English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, social and natural sciences can be predicted better 
by the marks received in the same subject during the preceding year 
than by a general intelligence test. There would appear, therefore, to 
be no reason for employing intelligence tests in the high school where 
previous marks in the same field are available. This leaves only the 
problem of predicting achievement in the first year, which, however, is 
the most acute problem in high-school prognosis. From the best avail. 
able evidence about twenty pereent of pupils entering high school drop 
out during the first year. It is entirely possible that many of these 
pupils would continue in high school under a better scheme of guidance. 
Even if they did not, it would be highly desirable to be able to recognize 
these students at the outset so as to provide them with the best type of 
education possible during their brief stay in high school. Then, too, 
it is highly desirable to know at the beginning of the year those who are 
going to sueceed in varying degrees, so as to classify and section them 
to the best advantage. 

What, then, is the best way to predict achievement in the first year 
of high school? Do general intelligence tests or previous school records 
give the best basis of prediction? Table II brings together the results 
of a dozen studies, involving a dozen different intelligence tests. The 
correlations between intelligence test results and the average achieve- 


* Brooks, op. cit., pp. 567-572. 
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ment in the first year of high school varies from .12 to .69, with a median 
of 48. The highest of these correlations may be considered to afford 
fairly valid predictions, but the lowest of them are of no practical value 
whatsoever. Even the median is only about thirteen percent better than 
that afforded by chance. Where fluctuations are as great as these re- 
sults show intelligence tests to be, and with an average prediction no 
higher than this, it must be concluded that intelligence tests are neither 

very truthful nor a very consistent basis for predicting average achieve- 
ment for the first year of senior high school. 

TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND SUCCESS IN THE FIRST YEAR 
or HiecH ScHOOL 


N Scores Test Used Author* 
7 I. 9 Otis S-A Miller (12) 
7 I. Q Pressey Sr. Cl Miller (12) 
7 I. Q. Terman Group A Miller (12 
7 I. g Miller B Miller (12) 
57 I. Q Miller A Miller (12 
157 Raw Score Otis Otis (13) 
74 Raw Score Otis A & B West (19) 
7 I. Q Haggerty, D 2 Miller (12 
7 I. @. Binet-Simon Miller (12) 
107 I. Q Binet-Simon Proctor (14) 
3 M. A Otis Keener (10) 
7 I. Q Illinois 1 Miller (12) 
19 Cc. B Otis Smith (17) 
) Raw Score Haggerty, D.2 Haggerty (6) 
i 57 I. Q Dearborn II-C Miller (12) 
i 67 Raw Score Terman Group Jordan (8) 
i 67 Raw Score Miller Jordan (8) 
{ 67 Raw Score Army Alpha Jordan (8 
j 67 Raw Score Otis Jordan (8) 
j 57 Raw Score Illinois Franzen (5) 
57 Raw Score National B Franzen (5) 
4 Raw Score Otis S-A Wright (20) 
79 Per. Rank Terman Ross (15) 
g2 Per. Rank Otis Hooks (7) 
73 M. A Tilinois Brooks (2) 
73 M.A National Brooks (2) 
7 Raw Score Otis Franzen (5) 
7 Raw Score Terman Franzen >) 
7 Raw Score National Franzen (5) 
57 Raw Score Heggerty Franzen (5) 
57 Raw Score Dearborn Franzen (5) 
4 57 Raw Score Dearborn Franzen (5) 
7 Raw Score Myers Franzen (5 
Number after author's name indicat complete bibliographical reference given at the 


f the article 


Table ITT summarizes the results for a half dozen studies, showing 
he correlations between intelligenee test results and achievement in 
three separate high-school subjects. Here the range in correlation is 
from .18 to .72, with the median at .39. The situation appears to be 
ven worse for the individual high-school subjects than for the average 


all subjects together. 
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TABLE IIt 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH, MATHEMATICs, 
AND LATIN IN THE First Year oF High ScHoon 


Subject r N Scores Test Used Author* 
English 72 164 Raw Score Terman Group’ Bright (1) 
English 46 79 Per. Rank Terman Group Ross (15) 
English 43 67 Raw Score Miller Jordan (8) 
English 42 67 Raw Score Terman Group’ Jordan (8) 
English .42 82 Per. Rank Otis Hooks (7) 
English Al 67 Raw Score Otis Jordan (8) 
English 89 67 Raw Score Army Alpha Jordan (8) 
English .28 73 M. A. National Brooks (2) 
English .23 73 M. A. Illinois Brooks (2) 
Mathematics 60 50 Per. Rank Terman Group’ Elder (3) 
Mathematics .50 142 Per. Rank Terman Group’ Bright (1) 
Mathematics 42 79 Per. Rank Otis Ross (15) 
Mathematics 42 73 M. A. Tilinois Brooks (2) 
Mathematics 37 47 Raw Score Army Alpha Jordan (8) 
Mathematies 34 47 Raw Score Miller Jordan (8) 
Mathematics 4 47 Raw Score Terman Group’ Jordan (8) 
Mathematics 31 &2 Per. Rank Otis Hooks (7) 
Mathematics 30 73 M. A. National Brooks (2) 
Mathematics 28 47 Raw Score Otis Jordan (8) 
Latin 65 56 Raw Score Terman Group Bright (1) 
Latin 49 108 I. Q. Terman Group Jordan (9) 
Latin 33 82 Per. Rank Otis Hooks (7) 
Latin 25 73 M. A. National Brooks (2) 
Latin .22 73 M. A. Tilinois Brooks (2) 
Latin 18 79 Per. Rank Terman Group Ross (15) 


* Number after author's name 
close of the article. 


indicates complete bibliographical reference given at the 


It must be granted that intelligence test scores have shown up dis- 
appointingly both as regards validity and reliability. It remains to be 
seen whether or not previous grade school records can do any better. 

Five years ago one of the writers made an extensive study of the 


predictive value of grade school records. 


A similar, but less extensive, 


study was made by the other writer a year ago. The essential results of 
these studies are given in Table IV. The reader should keep in mind 
throughout the subsequent discussion that a pupil’s grade school ree- 
ord, as it occurs on the cumulative record ecard in the principal’s office, 


TABLE IV 


ScumMMARY OF CORRELATIONS OF GRADE Scnoot Composire ScorES WITH 
Hien-ScnooLt ACHIEVEMENT 
First Year High-School Achievement* 
New Rochelle, New York 


Grade School Composite 


Des Moines, Ia. Kentucky Towns 





1916 1917 1918 1919 1922 1927 
General Average ..... 68 67 56 65 .69 .69 
BOMEON 5.6 neeweevas 60 ~ 67 .67 .60 61 67 
Re, tekken cctees .58 .73 57 64 61 58 
Mathematics . ....... 42 51 43 51 51 43 


* The correlations for New Rochelle and Des Moines are from Ross, C. C. The Relation 
Between Grade School Record and High-School Achievement, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925, p. 68. The correlations for the Kentucky towns are from Hooks, N. T. “A Study 
in High-School Prognosis,” M. A. Thesis, University of Kentucky, 1928, p. 47. 
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includes many significant factors other than teachers’ marks, such as 
ie at completing eighth grade, grade-progress, and attendance. <A 
common error has been to think that the only things about the grade 
school record that are important are the ‘‘grades’’ or ‘‘marks.’’ 

The procedure in these studies may be briefly summarized. The rec- 
ords of all the students who finished the eighth grade in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., in June, 1917, were studied in order to discover the best com- 
bination of grade school factors that would predict success in first year 
high school, and also suecess in the individual subjects, English, Latin, 
and mathematies. In all, some two hundred factors from each pupil’s 
record were considered, either singly or in combination. The simple cor- 
relations of each of the factors with these measures of high-school achieve- 
ment were first obtained. For example, these correlations varied from 

38 for age at the end of the eighth grade and first year English to .66 

‘average marks during the grade school and first vear English. The 
correlation between the average of all marks in the grade school and 
the average mark in the first year high school was .60. 


ec 


Moreover, by combining five factors by the use of the multiple ratio 
correlation technique, it was possible to predict the average mark in 
the first year high school to the extent of a correlation of .67 for the 
vear 1917, and by a combination of four factors from the grade school 
record it was possible to predict the English marks in the first year of 
high school to the extent of the correlation of .67 for the same year. A 
glanee at Table II shows that only one study found the correlation as 
high as that between the intelligence test scores and the average mark 
if the first vear of high school, and an examination of Table ITI shows 


that only one study found that intelligence test scores and marks in 
four individual subjects of the first year high school correlated as highly 
as that. These same factors were then combined according to the weights 
determined for 1917 in the case of all students in New Rochelle for the 
years 1916, 1918, and 1919, for a large group of students in Des Moines, 
lowa, for 1922, and for a representative group of students in two Ken- 
tucky towns for 1927. All told, more than seven-hundred students have 
been ineluded. It will be noted (Table IV) that the correlations be- 
tween the grade school composites and the average achievement in the 
first year of high school for these groups are, respectively, .68, .56, .65, 
69, and .69. In a similar fashion the correlations for English, Latin, 
and mathematics are given in this table. The weights of the grade school 
factors in the various composites are given in Table V. It is worthy of 
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note that only five of these factors are teachers’ marks in school subjects, 
and one is an estimate of effort, while four of them, namely, age, grade. 
progress, and attendance in two grade groups, are entirely objective 
factors. An examination of this table wil! disarm the eritie who would 
dismiss the grade school record as a basis of prediction on the ground 
that it is ‘‘entirely subjective, a matter of pure opinion, entirely un- 
reliable.’’ 

TABLE V 


FAcTorRS OF THE GRADE Scnoon ReEcorpD AND WEIGHTS AT WHICH THEY ENTER INTO 
THE COMPOSITE Scores FOR PREDICTING ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
First Year or Hien Scnoo.u 


Weights in Composites 
o~ © 





= 
Average 

Factor General English Latin Mathematics 
ON XX ee eee ee: -3 -6 -5 
rey ee eee et -7 5 
Re EP Pree eee me 6 10 7 
SC ee 10 10 
| a eee 4 4 9 
a a Pe a rene 6 -7 
i A el SOE TER Te eee 10 
Poa ee ee 6 
OS®. ME OM Caer eee -5 5 
a Seek, Biss wseeweveaeeas 4 -9 


Hlow, then, do these compare with similar results obtained by the use 
of general intelligence tests? It will be recalled that there are three 
qualities of a satisfactory prediction, namely, validity, reliability, and 
usability. The results presented here indicate the superiority of previ- 
ous academic record on all these points. Under most favorable condi- 
tions the validity of intelligence tests seems about equal to that of previ- 
ous school record, but under typical conditions it falls below. It is, how- 
ever, on the factor of consistency, or stability, that intelligence tests 
make the poorest showing. Where correlations vary from .12 to .69, as 
has been the case in the studies reported for intelligence tests, what 
assurance has one that the results on his particular situation may not 
be at the low end of the seale rather than the upper? Of course there 
ean be no such assuranee. The condition is not unlike that where one 
is asked to believe the statement of a person who is known to tell the 
truth some of the time. The trouble with this is that no one ean tell 
when he may be lying. As to usability, the previous school record is, or 
at any rate ought to be, available for use in prediction with no cost in 
money and with little expenditure in time and effort. In view of these 
considerations, then, it would seem to be the part of wisdom to utilize 
the previous record of the pupil as the best basis for predicting his 
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future record. Indeed, it should not be surprising to discover that in 
the history of the individual, as in the history of the race, the best way 
to judge the future is by the past. 


SUMMARY 


1. Adequate guidance, one of the most acute problems in the mod- 
ern high school, is dependent upon the ability to predict high-school 
ichievement. 

“2. There is a wide difference of opinion among educational authori- 
ties as to whether general intelligence tests, special intelligence or apti- 
tude tests, character or personality ratings by the teachers, achievement 
tests, or previous school record, affords the best basis of prediction. 

“3. That basis of prediction is best that best satisfies three criteria, 
namely, validity, reliability, and usability. 

4. Data from this and other studies indicate (1) that the most valid 
or truthful basis for predicting high-school achievement in the first year 
f senior high school is a combination of factors from the pupil’s grade 

ool record, including age, grade-progress, and attendance, as well as 
teachers’ marks, the correlations averaging above .60; (2) that the grade 
school record affords a more reliable or consistent basis of prediction 
than any other available, the correlations in three widely-seattered school 
systems showing remarkable stability; and (3) that without question 
the grade school record of the pupil is the most usable or practical of 
all bases for prediction, being available wherever cumulative records are 
kept, without cost and with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. 

5. The authors conclude, therefore, that in the history of the in- 
dividual, as in the history of the race, the only way to judge the future 
is by the past, and that at the present time the best measure of a pupil's 
past at the time he enters high sehool is his grade school reeord. 
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rHE EQUALITY OF UNITS IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
COMPARED 


Epwarp A, LINCOLN 
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the literature will reveal at least three very com- 


An examination of 
units employed in educational measure- 


ily held beliefs coneerning the 


t. First, there is the notion that the units chosen for educational 


different from those In more common use in 


rrement are essentially 
Sec 


they are more arbitrary, less natural, and less fundamental.’ 
‘< advaneed the belief that age and quotient units are in- 
because measurements in terms of mental and 
positional, while measurements in terms 
In the third place, there is the definite 
the so-called 


there 


te and undesirable 


equa 
‘ational age are ordinal or 
other units are additive.’ 
stion that units in terms of the standard deviation, 

-re better units than any others, and especially that 


standard Seores,”’ 
and age scores so frequently used in 


re superior to the percentile 


tional measurement.* These three assumptions the writer wishes 
amine critically, because it seems very important for the progress 
tional measurement to determine their validity. 

‘here seems to be a general idea, as noted above, that the units in 
ch we measure length, weight, area, and volume, are natural, in- 
unalterable in their essence, and unchanging in their meaning. 
is probably not held by the leaders in the field of educational 
held by the erities of educational tests 
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ved at only after a period of social experimentation, unconscious, no 
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resulting in the measures as 
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peoples have arrived at different conventions, and there is 
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Eventually, no doubt, those units will become universal which appear 
to be most sensible and convenient, but it is not inevitable that in the 
final selection of units a great amount of consideration will be given to 
naturalness.* In the meantime, it may be stated confidently that the only 
commonly employed units which are natural in any true sense of the 
word are time units, the day and the year. These are not fixed by man, 
but by the universe, or at least by that part of the universe which con- 
tains the earth and the sun. Thus measurements in terms of mental and 
educational age, which use the time unit, are expressed in a much more 
natural and fundamental way than are the ordinary measurements of any 
other type. 

The assumption that a mental or subject age is different from a 
height or a weight beeause it is positional or ordinal is also open to 
question. Surely a height of five feet means a certain position on a 
linear scale, just as a mental age of five years represents a position on 
a time seale. The pertinent question, however, is in regard to how the 
position ean be measured. When the seale is additive, the position ean 
be measured in equal units from a definite, known zero point. The 
ordinal measurement, on the other hand, simply shows relative position, 
for the zero point is unknown or indefinite, and the relative magnitudes 
of distances between given points in a series cannot be determined. It is 
possible to argue, of course, that since time has no beginning, there is 
no zero point, and that therefore any measurement on the time scale 
must be ordinal. This is not true, however, where any specifie indi- 
vidual is concerned, for there is a very definite beginning of his life 
which furnishes a zero point on the time seale for him, and this is all 
that is needed. 

The linear seale and the time seale are, of course, alike at the upper 
end sinee both length and time go on into infinity. Length does not 
stop simply beeause our yardsticks and anthropometers have an upper 
as well as a lower terminal point. On this basis it might be argued that 
time will end on next December thirty-first because there will then be 
no more leaves on the calendar. 

There remains the question of the equality of units. It is true, of 
course, that there is a slight error in calendar time units as compared with 
the exact astronomical units, but the difference is very small indeed, 








* Scientists, of course, have gone much farther on the road to universality of units 
than the common people, and would go farther still if it were not for the fact that 
the common people in every country are loathe to give up their conventions. 
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amounting to only about one day in fifteen hundred. This is entirely 
negligible in measuring living organisms, and so the time scale is, from 
the practical point of view, exactly like the other scales in that its units 
re equal. 

This equality of time units, however, is not a generally accepted fact. 
It is commonly believed and frequently stated that because the individual 
vrows more physically in some years than he does in others, and because 
the mental tasks which are required in the intelligence tests are different 
for different ages, therefore the years on the time seale are unequal in 
value. If this argument is sound, however, it may be said that inches are 
not equal units, because in growing an inch a child sometimes lives only 


1e month, sometimes as much as six months, and sometimes over a full 


vear.” Similarily, the equality of pounds as units may be attacked, be- 


‘ause in gaining a pound a boy sometimes lives through ninety days, and 


other times he lives only twenty-four days. The same line of reasoning 
may be used with mental growth substituted for chronological. That is, 

a boy develops mentally to a greater extent while growing some 
inches than he does while growing others, therefore the inches are not 
equal. 

The above argument is specious whether applied to years or pounds 
or inches. Equality of units on any scale must be studied by reference 
to units of that seale itself, and not by reference to units of another sort. 
Inches are not equal units unless this requirement is observed. When this 
test is applied, the time scale has equal units, save for the slight error 
previously mentioned, in the same sense that any scale has equal units. 
Just as an inch is always an inch, so a year is always a year. 

It may be pertinent to point out, in connection with this consideration 
of the equality of units, that from the practical point of view there is 
probably no such thing as equality. An inch is an ineh only so long as 
it remains on the yardstick or the ruler; as soon as something is measured 
this equality disappears. An inch added to a man’s stature is quite a 
different thing in value and meaning from an inch added to the end of 
his nose. Furthermore, the inch in stature has not always the same 
meaning. As already pointed out, it may represent only a month’s 
yrowth in the days of infancy, while in late adolescence two years may 
be necessary to acquire it. Further still, an inch in stature means less 


.T » » ye *~ 
These statements are based on average growth. The differences would un 


doubtedly be very much greater if individual growth were considered. 
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to the individual of average height than it does to the short man who 
without it will be noticeable as a runt, or to the tall man who will become 
over-conspicuous because he has it. This difficulty is present in measuring 
inanimate things as well as living organisms. An inch on a transatlantic 
cable is very different from an inch on the weight beam of a sensitive 
balanee. A pound of granite is different from a pound of gold. Even 
time units do not avoid this difficulty; a year in college is different from 
a year in jail. 

In short, the value and meaning of any unit vary widely at different 
times and under different conditions. Equality of units is a theoretical 
concept and it does not exist except on the seale itself. This theoretical 
equality is of little practical value when the scale is put to use as a 
measuring instrument. In fact, the equality concept may be absolutely 
harmful as it has been and still is in connection with the idea that each 
year’s work in school should be the same for all children who are of 
approximately the same chronological age. 

The assumption that the variability or sigma unit is always and 
inevitably a better unit than any of the other units is likewise open to 
question. First let us examine the case of the sigma versus the percentile 
standing. In the normal distribution there is a kind of reciprocal rela- 
tionship between distances laid off along the base line and corresponding 
areas of the surface under the curve. One standard deviation laid off 
from the mean in either direction will subtend 34.13 percent of the area, 
and two sigmas will subtend 47.72 percent. Conversely, however, 34.13 
percent of the area will always overlay one sigma, and 47.72 percent will 
always overlay two sigmas. It cannot be said that one of these statements 
is right and the other wrong. Both are true. A sigma score can always 
be translated into percentile score, and vice-versa. 

The same difficulty appears in the comparison of sigma and percentile 
units which, as already noted, always appears when the attempt is made 
to evaluate the units of one seale in terms of another seale. It is true 
that percentile units are not alike in terms of the sigma units to which 
they correspond. It is equally true, however, that sigma units are un- 
equal in terms of the corresponding percentile units. The first sigma 
above or below the mean includes 34.13 percent of the cases, but the 
second includes only 13.59 percent. 

The assumed superiority of the sigma score over the age score rests 
on the same kind of faulty reasoning that is advanced in support of 
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units against the time unit. That is, the sigma units are believed 

be equal, while the time units are supposed to be unequal. The falsity 

the latter assumption has already been demonstrated, and the sigma 

ts have been shown to be unequal when measured by percentile units. 

(he matter might be left at this point, but it is important to examine 
er the supposed equality of the sigmas. 

Suppose that the standard deviation of a group of men taking Army 

\lpha is 42. Then the man whose position is plus one sigma is a man 

ho made a seore which is 42 points larger than the mean. These 42 


+} 


nts are no more equal in value among themselves than are the various 

ms of the Stanford Binet seale, which inequality, according to thi 

vailing notion, precludes the possibility of equal mental year units 
every separate test of Alpha there is a wide range of difficulty in the 
ms, and some are at least five or six times more difficult than others. 
l‘urthermore, it is only by chance that any two men chosen at random 
ise they both stand at plus one sigma would surpass the mean by the 

12 points; and thus another element of inequality is introduced. 

Again, consider the score of the man who stands at plus two sigma. 
le has, of course, a score which is 84 points above the mean. There is 

ctieally no chance at all that the second 42 points are equal to the 

points made by the first man, because as the total possible score is 
pproached it must be done by solving harder and harder items. This 
rgument applies with still greater force as the size of the sigma position 

‘reases, 

This analysis might be continued with other illustrations, but it has 
one far enough to indicate that a standard deviation of a series of test 
ores is always made up of score points which are no more equal than 

various items on the Stanford and other Binet scales. If the year 

its are unequal so are the sigma units. Of course, on the basis of the 
bove analysis both units are unequal. It is, however, just because the 
riginal item seores are unequal that the translation into derived seores 
s made for the purpose of getting equal units. The point to be re 
membered is that there is no special magie operating in the ease of the 
standard score. The age or time scale gives units which are just as 
equal to each other as are units in terms of the standard deviation 
Each type of unit is equal to other units on the same scale. 

Thus it appears that the handieap under which educational measure 

ment is supposed to labor because of the nature of the units employed 
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in measuring is not nearly as great as it is thought to be. The time unit, 
which is used for all of our intelligence tests and for some of our best 
subject matter tests, is a much more natural and fundamental unit than 
any of the manufactured and conventionalized units for height, weight, 
area, and volume. Entirely natural and fundamental also are the stand- 
ard deviation and percentile units, since these measures can always be 
caleulated from any frequency distribution. From the point of view of 
naturalness, the units in which test results are expressed are far better 
units than inches, acres, pounds, or gallons. 

Of the age, sigma, and percentile scores it cannot be said, on the 
basis of equality, that one is better than another. Each seale is made up 
of equal units with reference to the seale itself. In each ease the units 
become unequal when the attempt is made to express or interpret them 
in terms of units of another scale. Each type of score tells a different 
fact, and no one of these is more or less right than any other. 

Since on the basis of naturalness and equality there is no advantage 
inherent in any one unit, the choice of units for use in any particular 
instance must be made on other grounds. The utility of the unit for 
the purpose at hand is an important consideration. Often one unit is 
decidedly more useful than the others in handling certain data on 
particular problems. Meaning and interpretability are also very im- 
portant, especially for the layman and ordinary teacher. For these 
groups, undoubtedly the percentile, age, and grade units are most valu- 
able, and it is unwise to employ variability units for measuring instru- 
ments which are to be used by teachers. In any particular project there 
should be a careful consideration of all the factors involved, and that 
unit should be chosen which appears the best fitted in the light of all 
the circumstances. It should be held in mind that no one unit has any 
special combination of virtues through which it is always and inevitably 
superior to all the rest. 
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MINOR STUDIES ON OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION METHODS 





IV. Sentence-Length as a Specific Determiner in True-False Statements 


INA Hitt BRINKMEIER 
University of California 


WORD-LENGTH OF STATEMENTS 


DeFINITIONS.—Word-length, as the term implies, is the number of 
words of which a statement is composed. Weidemann found that a 
‘‘good’’ statement can ordinarily be constructed with a word-length of 
between 10 and 20 words.’ ‘‘ Degree of ‘goodness’ of a statement is the 
percent of correct response by the best one-fifth of the group of students 
minus the pereent of correct response by the poorest one-fifth of the 
group of students.’’** Weidemann found also that little relationship 


se 


sts between ‘‘goodness’’ and the word-length of a statement. 

Purpose of the Study.—The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether any relationship exists between the word-length of statements 
and the truth or falsity of these statements. 

Sources of Data.—The data for this study were derived from true- 
false statements included in 376 examinations entered by teachers in 
the nation-wide contest in the construction of objective examinations, 
conducted by Drs. G. M. Ruch and G. A. Riee. These 376 examinations 
which covered all the major fields of high-school studies, contained 10,756 
true-false statements of which number 6671 were available for this study.* 

Procedure.—Each statement was recorded as true or false as the case 
happened to be, likewise the number of words contained in that state- 
ment was tabulated. A frequency distribution table was constructed 
showing the grouping of the word-lengths of statements in step-intervals 
of five, the frequency of true and false statements in each group, the 
pereentage of true and false statements, and the probable error of these 
pereentages. 


*Weidemann, C. C. How to Construct the True-False Examination. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 225. p. 76. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 

*The writer is indebted to Drs. G. M. Ruch and G. A. Rice for permission to 
analyze these statements. 
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Results of the Statistical Analysis ——Table I displays the facts of this 
study. 








TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF WorD-LENGTH OF 6671 TRUE-FALSE STATEMENTS 
Frequency Percent 
No. of Words r A — cr ier — P.E. of 
in Statement True False Total True False Percent 
1- 5 197 169 386 51.0 49.0 1.78 
6-10 1056 1207 2263 46.7 53.3 0.96 
11-15 1057 1067 2124 49.8 50.2 0.73 
16-20 678 544 1222 55.5 44.5 1.44 
21-25 327 139 496 65.9 34.1 0.22 
26-30 72 26 98 73.5 26.5 3.00 
31-35 47 10 57 82.5 17.5 3.39 
36-40 13 2 15 86.7 13.3 5.80 
41-45 6 0 6 
46-50 1 0 1 
51-55 24 10 o}0 2,10 100.0 0.0 0.0 
56-60 0 0 0 
61-65 1 0 1 
Total 3457 3214 6671 51.8 48.2 0.41 


























From Table I it may be seen that: 

1. Of the 6671 statements analyzed, 3457 or 51.8 percent were true 
statements and 3214 or 48.2 percent were false statements. 

2. Of the 6671 statements, 4387 or 65.8 percent were composed of 
from 6 to 15 words. In other words, about two-thirds of all the state- 
ments were composed of 15 or less words. 

3. Of 4773 statements containing from 3 to 15 words, 2310 or 48.3 
percent were true statements and 2463 or 51.7 percent were false. That 
is, all statements composed of 15 words or less tend to be false as often 
as true. 

4. Of 2188 statements of 21 to 40 words, 1437 or 65.7 percent were 
true and 751 or 34.3 percent were false. 

5. Of 5995 statements composed of 3 to 20 words, 2988 or 49.8 per- 
cent were true and 3007 or 50.2 percent were false. 

6. Of 666 statements composed of 21 to 40 words, 459 or 69.0 percent 
were true and 207 or 31.0 percent were false. 

7. The length of the statements varied from 3 to 62 words. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. A relationship exists between the word-length of a statement and 


the truth or falsity of that statement. 
2. Short statements, that is, statements composed of 3 to 20 words 


are as often true as false. 
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Long statements, that is, those composed of 20 to 25 words tend 


be true in about 66 pereent of the cases, while those composed of mor 
25 words tend to be true in about 80 percent of the cases. 

{- A probable explanation of the tendency for long statements to 
true is that teachers in attempting to construct true-false statements 
it may be defended as definitely either true or false, add dependent 
rases and clauses. The evidence indicates that these dependent phrases 
d clauses tend to erase any possible falsity of the statement. 

5. Should pupils become aware of the role of word-length in true 


lse tests, they might easily capitalize on these situations. 


WUST ALL MEASURES OF SCHOOL WORK BE QUANTITATIVE ? 
M. R. CHAUNCEY 


Oklahon a Aart ultural and Uechanical Colle cae 


Wat principles should govern the selection of materials for courses 
educational measurement? One may regard educational measure- 
is an organized body of subject matter which should be presented 
‘tically. Or, one may develop the course in terms of the need of 
ndividual who pursues the course. Thus, the course may be de 
med to serve the class-room teacher or the research worker. It ap 
that textbooks and eourses in measurement fail to discriminate 


perly between the needs of these two types of services... The research 
ker must test his assumptions which concern the amount and char- 
of data required, the number and kind of sources to be investi 
d, and the techniques of collecting data from the sources. Quantita 
data, objectively secured, offer the most reliable check and have 
ome the sine qua non of research effort. These rigid requirements re 
many pressing problems from the research field. Problems are 
by virtue of their importance than of the fact that they 
» research methods. The problems of the teacher, however, art 

nt. She cannot defer the solution pending the development and 
ication of techniques adequate for the research problem. She must 
vy whatever techniques are at hand. This paper undertakes to 
nonstrate the desirability and practicability of including other than 


less 


rely quantitative measures in courses in measurement for teachers in 
ining. The problem confronting the instructors of courses in edu 
1 
I 


tional measurement for classroom teachers is to organize a course that 


*Waples, Douglas. Investigations in Teaching. (Chicago: Universit 
kstore), Chap. I. 
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will acquaint teachers with simple and effective means of evaluating 
the attainment of all important objectives in teaching. 

In attacking this problem, the writer has made several assumptions: 
first, that pupils’ attainments in all the desired outcomes of instruction 
should be measured or described; second, that the statement of ob- 
jectives prepared by the Committee of the North Central Association® 
is adequate; third that the Commonwealth list of activities performed 
by pupils in learning® is a complete list of the activities useful in achiev- 
ing the desired outcomes. 

The first step in the demonstration has been to prepare a cross-check 
table for each of the four general aims of the N. C. A. list with the 37 
pupil activities of the Commonwealth list. Table I illustrates a portion 
of the cross-check table for the 25 social objectives and the 37 pupil 
activities. The objectives, as given by the N. C. A. Committee, have 
been restated in some instances to economize space on the original chart. 
The table is read as follows: The general aim A, ‘‘ Acquiring fruitful 
knowledge’’ is furthered by the pupil activities numbered 1 (‘‘ Develop- 
ing interests, motives, and appreciations’’; 3 (‘‘Participating in class 
activities’’) ; 5 (‘‘ Developing individual tendencies and abilities’’), ete. 
In rendering these judgments, the writer has assumed that the pupil 
activities have functioned under optimum conditions. An examination 
of the four completed tables made it evident that some of the 37 pupil 
activities (under optimum conditions) contribute effectively to the at 
tainment of each objective. Thus, it may be assumed that we can meas- 
ure the suecess of pupils in achieving the desired outcomes insofar as we 
can measure the suecess of pupils in performing the activities which 
contribute to each objective. 

The second step was to determine the applicability of various tech- 
niques for measuring and describing the success of pupils in perform- 
ing the activities. This involved, first, the collection of available tech- 
niques. The writer has selected these from the list of techniques for 
collecting data reported by Waples.* This list was secured by an analysis 
of representative studies. Using eight of the techniques cited by Waples, 
the writer prepared a cross-check table with the 37 pupil activities. The 
result is shown in Table II. This table is read as follows: The degree 


* The North Central Association Quarterly, March, 1927. 

*Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), Section II-b. p. 55. 

*Charters and Waples. op. cit., p. 55. 
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> sueeess of pupils in performing the activity I (‘‘ Developing interests, 
tives, and appreciations’’) may be determined by techniques 1 (‘‘Ob- 
ition’’); 2 (‘‘Personal Interview’’); 3 (‘‘Group Conference’’) ; 
! Diary’’); 5 (‘‘Question Blank’’); 6 (‘‘Check List’’); and 7 
Rating Seale’’). Technique 8 (‘‘Standardized, objective tests’’), 
wever, does not apply adequately in this case. An examination of this 
ble shows that the technique of observation is applicable to all the 37 
ities. Personal interview, group conference, check list, and rating 
e likewise appear to be applicable generally. Standardized objective 

ts on the contrary, cover only 19 of the 37 pupil activities. 
The significance of the relative applicability of the objective measure 
s strengthened by an examination of the importance of certain pupil 
tivities which such tests do not cover. The 37 activities have been 
ed for importance by various representative groups. The writer se- 
ed from the data of the Commonwealth Study the combined rating 
e 57 activities by the following groups: University of Chicago grad- 
tes who are high school teachers: supervisors of practice teaching in 
} school grades; college instructors of secondary education ; inter- 
ite grade teachers; city supervisors of elementary grades; and 
: nervisors of practice teaching for elementary grades. The ratings as 


41 


hed in the study are statistically reliable. Among the activities 
ch were rated high and which were not covered by objective tests, 
may note the following: 
. Number of Activity Rank of Importance 
we 1 1 
9 1 


8 10 
) 8 
1] 12 
14 t 
91 14 
or @ hese seven activities are above the average in importance, including 
31S vo in the highest rank. At present, objective tests make hardly a pre- 
ise of investigating in the field of motives, interests, attitudes, and 
Mis; yet, we sel d out teachers to direct pupils how to reach these 


voals. It appears imperative that we equip the teacher with the sup- 






lementary techniques which may enable her to estimate progress toward 





hem. 
The adoption of the supplementary techniques must be governed by 
the criteria for the selection of any measuring device, namely, reliability, 
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practicability, and validity.* These criteria imply that if the additional 
techniques are to be used, teachers in training must be trained in their 
use. Recent contributions point to an increase in the use of such supple- 
mentary techniques in the near future. Symonds* has ineluded an exeel- 
lent treatment of the rating seale in his recent text. Charters and White- 
ley’ have illustrated the technique of the interview. Buswell and John‘ 


TABLE I 


Section or Cross Cueck TABLE FoR THE SoctaL OBJECTIVES AND THE Puri Actrvt- 
TIES IN REACHING THE OBJECTIVES 





Popi Activities In ATTAINING OnsEcriy rs 














: 3 § g 2 355. 
2/3/2142 /% ses 
. a 5 2 a8 3 
3 ji > 3 $™ $4 
2/3/28 /¢4 Soe 
be] s | 2 | 2) 23 |s*e2 
Tue Soctar Ossecrive 23 a s £2| 3s a : 
wil | 2 | ee] oe] eege 
c= & = £6 ay ,2-- 
ez | 2 | 2 | 32] 83 |2¢s: 
22/2 | 3 | 2] ts | 2222 
rs : ass 

a"|4)a!a |4 Ig 

- ) 3 > 3 S 

A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge...................... Vv Vv Vv 


1. Knowledge preparatory to acquiring other 
DS. 4c thd a sekeediekhan web eceneee Vv Vv Vv 


a. Acquaintance with events, persons, move- 
ments, customs, and institutions which 


have determined the progress of mankind v v Vv 

b. Familarity with the sources of social facts 
Oe PUI ic kc ici cudwicaccsunscsen Vv Vv Vv 

ec. Knowledge of methods of using historical 
and other general reference material .... Vv Vv Vv 


d. Knowledge of the social implications of the 
ee ER re err ee Vv Vv Vv 


2. (The several heads and subheads of the N.C.A. 
list are continued on the original cross check 
table.) 




















*Waples, Douglas. op. cit., p. 53. 

*Symonds, P. M. Measurement in Secondary Education (New York: Maemillan, 
1928), Chapter XVI. 

*Charters, W. W.. and Whitley, Isadore B. Analysis of Secretarial Duties and 
Traits, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1925. 

* Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenora. Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, S. E. M., 
No. 30, Dept. of Educ., University of Chicago. 
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TABLE Il 
Cureex TABLE For EXHIBITING THE APPLICABILITY OF E1raut TECHNIQUES FOR 
CoLLECTING Data TO THE 37 PuptL AcTIVITIES OF THE COMMOMWEALTH 
Funp Srupy List 
Techniques for determining the degree of success of pupils 
| in performing the list activities which contribute 
to the attainment of the objectives of education 


f n+ 














| ¢ 
| <i eq 
' 2 « 
> = & ve) 
I rm. ACTIVITIES IN REACHING - ¢ ~ 
Ed © 5 | “5 
OBJECTIVES < | . 
i ht = 
~ % e- © ~~ 
| = 4 ~ —_—= = -f 
=| = — = a N 
a : a) o : 
| = ~_ "4 weg : ij ~~ 
a - ev | o 
| =} s « 
* ‘ & > sa a c+ 
$ z : i = g S¢ 
sz 5 | ~ = = & 2 s- 
C _ . ~ =4-| S - Yi 
| r= 
| > | 4 ~ C ~ x 
nterest, motives, apprecia- 
tions v v v v v v 
elor traits and habits v v v ‘ \ v v 
at n clase activities v v V y " V 
4 shing friendly relations with 
7 ther pups v ¥ d J ‘ , 
eloping dividual tendencies and 
abilities \ \ \ \ . v v 
> fpr ems v v v v ‘ v 
I ng skills and a ties V v \ \ ‘ ‘ 
8 I practical use of materials studied v v v v \ v \ 
’ Making ¢ mical use of time \ ’ \ \ . v ‘ 
leetir rmal requirements ¥ ¥ ‘ ¥ v \ 
ecidin at is to be done \ \ \ . v v 
ecking teacher's directions for clear- 
r . v v v v 
‘ sults to be obtained \ v . v . . 
et ds of wor \ \ \ V v 
v Vv Vv Vv Vv 





Ubt r ation [rom sources other 
: eading \ v V | Vv v ‘ 
‘ iweful information obtained 
r reading and experience v ’ ‘ v V v 
t ecessary supplies and equip 
’ ent N \ \ v v v 
ft course Y Vv Vv v 
attitude toward 
N V v v \ 
f rk v v v v . v . 
- spe ec pr ems \ v V Vv v v v 
‘ ateriail in proper rm v v \ \ ‘ v 
: u nariz ateria v v v ‘ v v 
if riz ateriais v v v . bs , 
' S aterial in proper relation 
‘ : . : v v v v N . 
) « plications t material 
tudied v \ Vv . \ v 
i f making lustrations tor 
reater clearness v + v v v 
Notin itlining, recording information v v . \ ‘ 
irrying on class routines v v v v V ¥ 
> Obtaining criticism from teacher and 
ther pupils Y v v Vv v 
i Obt ng help from teacher and other 
; . v . . . v 
faking tests and examinations efficient 
\ ly \ v v . . y 
( paring work with standards to check | 
" errors Y v | v | v v 
Correcting errors ‘a N v y 
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have presented a type of controlled observation which offers the teacher an 
effective insight into pupil’s difficulties in performing the fundaments! 
operations with integers. These studies suggest the rich returns which 
may result from the refinement and use of the supplementary techniques 
The writer believes that the widely seattered bits of experience in the 
use of the supplementary techniques should be brought together and 
evaluated. Refined procedures in their use should be formulated. 
Syllabi embodying such procedures should be prepared for courses in 
educational measurement. In addition to the anticipated inerease in 
the adequacy of the means of measurement, there should be the further 
happy result that teachers would be encouraged to study the progress 
of pupils directly, rather than chiefly through the dead records of test 
blanks. 


AN EXPERIMENT TO TEST THE INCREASE IN REASONING 
ABILITY FROM THE USE OF TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN 6A ARITHMETIC 
James C. Rosse 
Norwood Park School, Havelock, Nebraska 

Wiru the influx of practice and test sheets, and pads of various 
descriptions, has come a flood of such material for use in arithmetic 
classes. One naturally asks the question, ‘‘Of what value is it?’’ With 
this in mind, an experiment was planned to test the increase in reasoning 
ability from the use of such material as is found in the Lennes Test and 
Practice Sheets in Arithmetic. Book Six, second half, was chosen for 
use in grade 6A. 

PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Two groups of 6A pupils were chosen from each of the two schools 
represented in the experiment, one to serve as an experimental elass and 
the other as a control group. The classes were selected on the basis of 
the scores in Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test, Form A, in order to make 
them equivalent in median arithmetic reasoning ability. The scores from 
the National Intelligence Test, Seale A, Form 1, were used to pair each 
individual in the experimental group with another in the control group. 

After the pairing, the medians were computed and exchanges within 
the pairs made to give groups of more nearly equivalent intelligence. 
At the close of the experiment, any individual within either group whose 
corresponding member in the other group had withdrawn from school 
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opped from the reeords. This done, the initial median ages were: 
rical ages, 139.5 months for each group; arithmetic reasoning 


139.6 months for each group; and mental ages, 147.0 months for 


trol group, and 150.3 months for the experimental group. This 
ence in mental ages is largely due to the withdrawals. The data are 
on eighteen pupils in each group. 

[he work was started February 21 and ended after 58 days, May 28. 
control group was taught from a standard text with very little 
tion given to diagnosis except that generally provided in an arith- 

The experimental group used the Lennes text and practice 


text. 
the close of the 


ts In aeeordance with the author’s directions. At 


~ 


iment, the Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test, Form A, was given to 


bil 


k the gain in reasoning ability. 


TABLE I 
RELATIVE ABILITIES OF EAcH GrouP 


Otis Ar Ss s N_] g 
Experi 
( trol Gr Exp n tal Grouy ( t mental 
i { } ty (18 y bils 18; 9 ( Group 
I tial } 4 Initia I al 
. 7.4 a 7 Oo 7 106.6 l 17 
ean $6 4 42 24 4 l 
: Sees eee va 8.5 7.2 99 106.0 109 
E f the median 45 52 ) 3.8 2 
ard Deviation (¢)... 2.24 2.51 2.64 1.52 22.6 19 
;  Ce)cce : 32 $2 44 2 8 2 
e of means - | 1.7 1 1.7 1 3.1 
f differ: , ) i7 , i7 4.6 4.f 
of medians 1.4 0 1.4 3.3 3 
I of difference 69 8 69 ad 4.9 4 
TABLE II 
QUOTIENTS OF VARIOUS LEVELS OF BotH GROUPS 
Contr | Group Experimenta) Group 
18 pupils) 18 pupils) 
Initial Final Initial Final 
Intelligence Quotients 
Upper Half... : 116 121 
Lower Half ones 97 98 
Whole Class > oe. ‘ 107 109 


Arithmetic Quotients 


OG ME vos saeonce 111 108 108 116 
Lower Half wee 93 98 94 108 
Whole Class sae ‘a 102 103 100 112 
Arithmetic Accomplishment Quotients 
Upper Half ec ree 94 93 87 96 
I es 6 his Kesh eda ar tet 96 101 98 110 
We ES Ws Kawauese nie 95 97 93 103 
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RELIABILITY OF EXPERIMENT 


Before giving an interpretation of the data, it must be borne in mind 
that the conclusions apply only to identical conditions. The formulae, 
especially the reliability formula used, do not allow for faulty tech- 
nique, experimental bias, or other limiting factors not ruled out. They 
merely take recognition of errors that arise from sampling and not of 
practice effect, fatigue, or errors from giving or scoring the tests. 

A difference of the median scores of 1.4 + .58 (Table I) at the close 
of the experiment indicates a difference of 2.4 P.E., which may be inter- 
preted to mean that in 95 chances out of 100 the experimental group will 
exceed the control group. On the basis of months of reasoning age as 
determined by Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test, Form A, the control 
group gained four months and the experimental group gained 192 
months. This may seem like an extraordinary gain to seeure within 
three months, but the competition element could not be fully controlled 
where both classes met and recited in the same room. The experimental 
group was also favored by using a new and interesting type of material. 


GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


In order to fairly interpret the data and eliminate the effect of 
differences in arithmetic and mental capacity, the increases were further 
measured in terms of the arithmetic quotient and the accomplishment 
quotient. Reference to Table IT shows that the control group made very 
little gain as measured by initial and final arithmetic quotients. The 
experimental group made a mean gain of twelve percent. 

On the basis of the division into upper and lower halves of the classes, 
the control group gained in the lower but lost in the upper levels. The 
experimental class gained 7.5 percent and 14.9 percent for the upper and 
lower levels respectively. Approximately the same results were secured 
from the comparison of the arithmetic accomplishment quotients. 

A further study was made in one of the schools to determine the 
amount of time spent by the pupils in arithmetie study. Records kept 
by the pupils themselves showed a daily average of 40.6 minutes for the 
control group and 39.4 minutes for the experimental group. In com- 
puting this data, perfect attendance was assumed, inasmuch as each 
pupil was required to work the lessons which he missed. From the 
teacher’s records kept each alternate week beginning with the second 
week, it was found that less time was needed in presenting and checking 
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The average daily amount of time 


. of the experime ntal group. 
ith the control group was 15 minutes and with the experimental 


12.8 minutes. 
CONCLUSIONS 
indicate that: 


test and practic sheets similar to the 


| se of ear lly repared 
' } 
m ) ( pectTer 
to in se the reasoning ability ot the ¢lass 
oO mere ( CHS il 7 ( ffic ene ot the elass in re lation TO ] oth 
re al rie tal ri l 


EADING MATTER 


“~~ 


SAMPLING OF 1] 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


method ¢ mpling is a common ons dealing with all 
s naturally been applied to the study of reading 
I 
( ( } t he ence ? Lo determin \ 1 mroportion oOo 
rds a book might cont It was in studying some reading 
" } ; 
Ss purpose in vie T! t the writer eneountel 1a ractel 
Sus d ‘ | 1 h S nol Cl t ke Into eco sid I ition hy previ LIS 
S rators but eh « not be everlooked f sound results are desired. 
I i t t¢ et us assume 1 simpli ease in whieh book is to b 
| by taking all the even pages for the purpose of finding out the 
" ~~. 7 ° 7 
imber of different words it contains. Such sample would give 
oximatelv half the running words in the book. The usual pro 
ild he Lo eheek over these even pages, ret rd ( ich VW ra Ones 
{ r ) | thus vet a numi . r Aliffay t wol } Cine 
S pr pre s. ati 111s Ct a mumMbe!l or aimreren oras sine ‘ 
; I number tor alf the bor k the natural thing to do would be 
ily by two to get the number for the whole book. In fact, how 
neu 1 iS Sé ured will be very much too high This may 
pl las foll S 
S ‘ $s using s pling reading matter are: Lively, Berth 1 Pressey 
‘A Me il of Meas ' the \ Ar Burder f Textbooks. Educatic 
trat iS ervision, LX (Or her 10 _ 889-98 Mathews, C. O. Grade 
, [ ( cul Vaterials the Social Studv Teacher’s College, Col bia 
; y, Contributions to Education No. 241. Vogel, Mabel, and Washburn 
An Objective Method * Determining Grade Placement of C lren’s 
. * Material,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (January 1928 73-81 
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In the illustration just given, our counting of different words in the 
even pages would give us a list of all the words first appearing on those 
pages. There would perhaps be an equal number first appearing on the 
odd pages that we did not count. The difficulty will be, however, that 
the words first appearing on the odd pages would in very many instances 
appear again on the even pages. In our count we would have no way 
of knowing that they had appeared before and they would, therefore, 
be counted as first appearances. We would thus get in our list for the 
even pages both first and second appearances combined. By multiplying 
by two, we would then get much too high a figure for the whole book, 
since many of the words would thus be counted twice. This difficulty 
comes up no matter what fraction of the book is tabulated. We will 
always get a list of words first appearing in the part studied and also 
repetitions of words that first appeared in the part of the book not 
studied. Therefore the statistics for a part cannot fairly represent the 
whole. 

There is the added difficulty that we cannot, by a uniform method 
of sampling or by statistical adjustment, make a sampling represent the 
whole. This is due to the fact that the words in some books are repeated 
much more than in others. Repetition of words, especially of hard 
words, is one of the important ways of lessening difficulty. When un- 
familiar words are used, they should be repeated as often as possible. 
Yet the greater repetition there is, the more a sample is padded, and the 
higher percentage of difficult words any sampling will show. Since 
reading matter varies greatly in the amount of repetition of hard words, 
even a uniform method of sampling will get figures that are not compara- 
ble with one another. And for the same reason, no uniform system of 
adjustment can be made to cause the samplings to fairly represent the 
different books or selections. 

An illustration of the unrepresentative character of a sampling is 
shown in the following table derived in a study recently made. In some 
reading books the difficult words, as determined by a certain criterion, 
were being counted and eompared to the total words in the book. Thus 
a pereentage was secured which served as an index of difficulty. This 
could be simply interpreted as so many hard words per hundred run- 
ning words. For the sake of thoroughness we tabulated the entire book. 
Wondering whether we could not save ourselves labor, we added up the 
figures for a sample of every tenth page. The resulting index did not 
agree with that for the whole book. Repeating the process with other 
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' samplings we obtained the figures shown, which are consistently much 
r than the true ones, which the study of the whole had given us. 


TABLE I 


I | COMPARISON OF SCHOOL READERS AND SAMPLINGS FROM THEM 





AS TO PERCENTAGES OF DIFFICULT WorDS 


— 


Difficult words are considered to be those assigned by certain criteria 


by t ame grade as the book or to higher grades. The percentage is 
ilt words divided by running words.) 
Whole Different Samplings* 
Book No. 1 No. 2 No 
Book o. eeeenes 1.1 2.0 1.5 2 
v7 Book III ; . ; 2.6 4.0 3.5 5 
| Book IV. hiastewed 2.6 4.2 4.3 4.5 
” * Samplings were made by taking every tenth page, but beginning 
at different pages 


difficulty here pointed out is directly traceable to the situation 


i 
the vocabulary of reading matter, new items are constantly ap- 
: g and old items are constantly being r peated. If the repetition 
{ ein any way uniform, allowance eould be made for it, but such is not 
se. Thes facts cause us to question the extent to which any voeabu 


ita based upon a sampling is r presentative of the whole unit of 


Pik COMPARATIVE VALUE OF EXTRA-CLASSROOM STUDY 
IN THE LEARNING OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


L. D. Crow 
Ne Ww } o7 k Uy 1vé rsity 


TH RE 18 a crowing tendency to eliminate waste in education. As 


cereater responsibility for the development of the indi 
t 


VOIS assume 
it becomes increasingly important that maximum results be ob 
present a 


ned with a minimum expenditure of time and effort. At 
f time and effort in production is prevalent 


ement towards economy of 
industrial and commercial fields. The working day is constantly 


r, and this idea is tending to be earried over into the edu 


Ing shorter, l 


—— 


onal field. School men are beginning to question the amount of time 
t ean be spent profitably in study activity and are encouraging in 
vestigations to determine the relative effectiveness of the various study 

} actices which are now extant. W. H. Heck calls attention to the fact 
' it “‘a scientific study of the whole question is made urgent b 
esent confusion arising from (1) the home study requirements of mos 
\merican and European schools above the primary division; (2) criti- 


s of many hygienists, psychologists, and administrators as to the 
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quantity or quality of home study; and (3) the recent abolition of home 
study requirements in a growing but still small number of American 
schools, generally with some increase, redistribution, or modified use 
of the study time in school.’ 

This present study attacks the problem from the point of view of the 
value of having students carry on all their study activity during the 
regular class period as compared with the traditional method of assigning 
certain material to be mastered outside the regular class period. In 
order to give the results more than local significance, the investigation 
was conducted at two teacher training institutions: State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia; and The Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers, Brooklyn, New York. The subjects of the experiments were 
155 students of Educational Psychology: in Virginia, 61 entering fresh- 
men; in New York, 94 second semester students who had successfully 
completed a course in general psychology. All students were given the 
Terman test of Mental Ability and were accordingly equated in terms of 
the results. The New York students were divided into three sections 
having mean averages of 154, 156, and 161 respectively. The averages 
of the two Virginia groups were 141 and 143 respectively. Since the 
experiments, however, were so conducted that the comparison of the be- 
havior of group against group was checked by a similar comparison of 
group against itself, the relative intelligence ratings of the individuals 
have relatively little importance. 

The investigation was divided into two parts: Experiment A and 
Experiment B, each covering a period of six weeks of study, or twenty- 
four one-hour recitations. Standard textbooks of educational psychology 
were used, and in each institution a single member of the psychology 
department was responsible for the conduct of the entire investigation. 
At the beginning of the investigation each student pledged himself to 
abide by all the conditions of the experiment. During the first six weeks — 
(Experiment A) one of the Virginia groups and two of the New York 
groups had their class periods conducted according to traditional methods 
of discussion of topics based on regularly assigned extra-class study. At — 
the same time the other Virginia group and the third New York group 
confined all their study activity to topies presented in the regular class 
period with no extra-study or outside preparation. It must be under- 
stood that all the classes in the two institutions, respectively, were basing 
their discussions on the same topies and that the same suggestive ques- 


* Elementary School Journal, October, 1926, page 118. 
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s were used throughout - the only difference in the proce dure was that 
the one group books were used for study purposes outside the 
An ’ r class periods and were not referred to in class, while with the 
roup hooks wer¢ used in class during the discussion and there only. 
Experiment B) the procedure of the groups 


eversed. The groups which had had the extra-class study now 


? urn the next SLX weeks 


. e the class study groups and did no study outside their reg ilar 
. tation period, while the class study 


group and did their actual book preparation 


group of Experiment A now 


e the extra-class study 


ular class periods. 


e reguii 
TABLE I 
| \ ANG AND 5 oF GROUPS 
Virginia New York 
+ t Cla I a-st I 4 i Cla 
~ 25 ‘ 
{ rxt ( t 1 t y Ei xtra-s 
‘ 2 238 $4 
ough it 18 gee rally conceded that probably the only adequate test 
dual’s understanding of educational psychology would be his 
| 0 vhen he 1s placed in an actual classroom situation, the invest 
ing the impracticability of this form of testing, was foreed 
the traditional form of examination. He endeavored, however, t 
s testing program as objective as possible by limiting the tests to 
; 250) short form questions each having a definite answer, the whole test 
n ¢ 300 points. 
log \t the beginning of each experiment a preliminary test based on the 
log to be covered during the following six wt eks of study was given to 
tir groups in order to obtain a basis of the knowledge already possessed 
lf i the students. At the end of each experiment this test material was 
ri viven to the students for the purpose of testing their immediate 


Yi f lt OL The sub} et matter learn d. Four weeks after the clos of each 


was given for the third time so that possible loss 


ment the test 
In add tion, 


the delay in reeall might be discovered. 


\t sulting trom U 
tocts were used as teaching devices for organization of material 


class g | as check-ups on the smaller units of work. At no time during the 
nde estigation were the students informed of their ratings in the Pre 
iS Final. or Delayed Recall tests. 


the experiments may be summarized as 


The principal findings of 
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(1) The distribution and the mean of the tests in every instance 
show that, while the students began with some basic knowledge of the 
material to be taught, the New York group, due probably to the fact 
that the students had completed one course in psychology, possessed at the 
start more preliminary information than did the Virginia students. 

(2) The final and the delayed recall test results show gain in every 
ease over the results of the preliminary tests; nevertheless, the delayed 
recall results were consistently lower than the final results. 

(3) The groups were not uniform in the amount of knowledge which 
they gained. In every case the groups having extra class study gained 
more, relatively, than did the groups which confined their study to the 
regular class periods. This fact holds whether we compare group against 
group in the same experiment, or group against itself in the two 
experiments. 

(4) The delayed recall results of the extra-class study groups were 
relatively lower than were the results of the groups which confined their 
study to the classroom. In other words, the latter groups retained more 
of what they had learned. This indicates that the advantage of the class 
study groups becomes greater as the process of forgetting sets in. 

These results apply specifically to the learning of mature students; 
therefore, generalizations cannot be drawn concerning the possible study 
behavior of students of the elementary and secondary schools. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 


JAS IAB BAR IAR 
ates DARA 


| 
i 
; 


q [HERE is no aspect of the school program that is in greater need 

scientific study than the program for the supervision of instruction. 
' The objectives are poorly defined, the data gathering devices highly 
subjective, and the improvement program largely a matter of personal 


hoice. The program is an important one affecting approximately a 
| million teachers and twenty-five million pupils. 

1) There is need, in the first place, for a scientifie conception of the 
wram as a whole. The universal rule of science is to measure, to 
lify the situation in some significant respect (under controlled con- 
tions), and then to measure the results; and to continue to do so 

the desired goal is attained. In some instances, the desired goal 

ntrol over some particular situation; in others, it is the discove ry 

guiding facts, principles, and procedures. This rule is equally ap- 

ible to the supervision of instruction: Supervision needs, first, to 

discover the initial status of the teaching situation under consideration 

A comparison of the initial status of the situation under consideration 

th aceepted standards of efficiency will reveal the specifie deficiencies 

t are in need of improvement. These constitute the immediate objec 

es of the improvement program. Having determined the aspects of 

situation in need of improvement, the supervisor will search, next 

the probable causes of the shortcomings observed. In doing this 

he will employ the technique of causal investigations. Having dete 

mined the aspects of instruction in need of improvement and the probable 

iuses of the shortcomings observed, he will then modify the situation in 

some significant respects and note the result. If the supervisor’s primary 

terest 1s in scientific accuracy, he will modify the situation in a single 

significant respect at a time, with all other factors constant. and then 

asure the results. The general effectiveness of classroom supervision 

¥) could be greatly improved if supervisors followed this simple pattern 
scienee, 

2 The data gathering devices used in supe rvision need to be 


validated. These deviees consist of tests. rating scales. instrumental 
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measurements, general observation, questionnaires, and conferences, 
Scientific workers in the conduct of research have come to require that 
the tests used by them be valid, reliable, and objective. These criteria 
need to be applied to all data gathering devices. This principle has been 
particularly violated by the observational techniques employed by the 
conventional supervisor and by the objective techniques employed by the 
so-called scientific supervisors. The conventional supervisor errs in that 
he fails to recognize that the informal items employed by him in the 
observation of teaching are personal in character and without validity, 
that they are highly subjective, and that they are unreliable. Supervisors 
employing objective techniques frequently fail to establish the validity 
and reliability of the data gathering devices employed by them. A time 
study of the teacher-pupil activities of the classroom may produce, for 
example, a considerable quantity of objective data interesting enough in 
themselves but practically worthless because of the supervisor’s in- 
ability to place any valid interpretation upon them. Many supervisors 
bridge this gap by placing their own interpretations upon the data col- 
lected. We thus have objective data subjectively evaluated, which is 
about as far removed from the ideals of science as the practices of the 
conventional supervisor, The supervision of instruction could be greatly 
improved if supervisors applied the tests of validity, reliability, and 
objectivity to all data gathering devices. 

(3) That aspect of supervision which pertains to the training of 
teachers in service is piimarily a matter of teaching teachers how to teach. 
If supervisors are to effectively direct the process of learning to teach, 
they need, first, to know how teachers learn to teach. They need to 
know which aspects of teaching are easiest and which are hardest to learn, 
which are learned first and which last, and the special difficulties in- 
volved in mastering each; they need to know the rate at which teachers 
learn to teach, the number of items of training to which they can 
simultaneously attend, and the most effective sequences and organizations 
of training activities; and they need to know the amount of spread of 
training secured from different modes of training, the relationship to 
wholes and parts in training programs, and the responses of individuals of 
varying capacities. In the teaching of pupils a special point has been 
made of the necessity of knowing the mental processes involved in the 
different types of learning. Learning to teach involves the acquisition 
of definite knowledges, attitudes, and skills. If supervisors are to be most 
intelligent in the directing of teachers in their efforts to learn how to 
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In brief, supervision to-day, effective as it is, is largely the outgrowth 
of tradition and the personal experiences of those engaged in it. Its ob- 
jectives are poorly defined, its data gathering devices frequently sub- 
jective, unreliable, and invalid, and its methods largely without the 
foundations of science. Research is needed in all of these respects. The 
progress of this program should be facilitated if supervisors follow the 
simple test, teach, test, pattern of science. 
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difficulties is well treated in separate 
chapters devoted to the purpose. 

The final step consisted in collecting 
teaching methods for removing the learn- 
ing difficulties. A number of pertinent 
solutions are offered for overcoming the 
various difficulties. The reviewer has the 
feeling, however, that the procedures for 
removing the difficulties represent more 
a collection than a validated list. This 
conviction is based on the following state- 
ment: ‘*The procedures were obtained 
from professional literature, from a few 
selected authorities by means of recorded 
interviews, and in some eases by in- 
formal classroom experiment’? (p. 143). 
To the eredit of the authors it should be 
said that they point out the limitations 
of their method of collecting teaching 
proceedures and emphasize the desirability 
of ‘‘selecting effective methods of ex- 
planation and application from extra pro- 
fessional sources; that is, from persons 
who have nothing whatever to do with 
school texching and who are engaged in 
occupations that have developed and 
standardized highly efficient solutions for 
the given diffieulties’’ (p. 195). 

This volume is worthy of the studious 
attention of any teacher or supervisor 
who has turned away from lesson-hearing 
and is casting about for ways and means 
of mastery teaching. 


Miami University WAvTER S, GUILER 


Weeks, Buancne E. The Influence of 
Meaning on Children’s Choices of 
Poetry (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929), 50 pp. 
The opinions of a number of people 

who seem to be well qualified to speak on 

the subject, support the following points: 
first, that the reading of poetry presents 
greater difficulties to children than the 
reading of prose; second, that these 
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difficulties tend to obscure meaning and 
to interfere with the enjoyment of 
poetry; and third, that the child’s ex. 
perience should be such as will enable 
him to interpret the meaning of the poem 
as a whole as well as its symbolism. These 
considerations have, in general, ‘‘heen 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observunce.’’ Undoubtedly it is because 
of this fact that they challenged Miss 
Weeks to test, (1) the extent to which 
figures of speech and involved sentence 
structure obscure meaning and _ thereby 
influence children’s choices of poetry, 
and (2) the extent to which actual ex- 
perience as a factor of meaning influences 
children’s choices of poetry. 

In securing objective evidence on these 
problems tests were given to a random 
sampling of 412 of the sixth grade popu- 
lation arranged in equated groups, chosen 
from three large cities and from six smal! 
communities whose environmental condi- 
tions afforded considerable latitude in 
the way of contrasted experience as 4 
background for the understanding and 
appreciation of specific poems. The se- 
lection of the test material was based 
upon a preliminary study of prevailing 
practice in the selection of poetry for the 
intermediate grades. Included in the re- 
port of this study are chapters deseribing 
the tests, the methods of procedure, and 
the statistical techniques employed. 

As a result of this study the following 
conclusions are those which the investi- 
gator considered the most significant: 


1, In the reading of poetry both fig- 
urative language and involved sentence 
structure tend to obscure meaning but 
the former is the more serious reading 
difficulty. 

2. Figurative language and involved 
sentence structure are factors influencing 
children’s choices of poetry, and an un- 
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BULLETINS 


Bepnar, CHRistine, Eprror. ‘‘ Health 
Edueation,’’ Fifth Yearbook of the 
Chicago Principals’ Club, June, 1930, 
252 pp. 

A discussion of the problem of health 
instruction, prepared by the Chicago 
Principals’ Club. An extensive and use- 
ful bulletin for publie school teachers. 


Mevcuer, GreorGe. ‘‘ Reading,’’ Kansas 
City School Service Bulletin, III No. 1 
(September, 1930), 26 pp. 

A bulletin summarizing progressive 
practices in the teaching of reading, de- 
signed for the use of teachers in the 
Kansas City Publie Schools, 


Metcner, Grorce. ‘‘Study,’’ Kansas 
City School Service Bulletin, III No. 2 
(October, 1930), 104 pp. 

A bulletin summarizing the best prac- 
tices in the development of study habits 
in pupils, designed for use by the teach- 
ers in the Kansas City Publie Schools. 


Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, ‘‘ Investing in Publie 
Edueation.’’ Washington: National 
Edueation Association, VIII, No. 4, 
(September, 1930), 166-219. 

A study of publie school expenditures 
discussing the proportion of our income 
and wealth invested in publie education, 
school expenditures as compared with 
other expenditures, ete. 
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Smiru, H. L., AND CHAMBERLAIN, Leo 
Martin. ‘‘An Analysis of the Duties 
of County School Superintendents and 
Superintendents of Schools in Certain 
Cities in Indiana,’’ Bulletin of th: 
School of Education Indiana Univer- 
sity, VI, No. 2 (November, 1929), 94 
PP- 

A study of the functions of the super- 
intendent of schools in small Indiana 
cities and counties. The data were col- 
lected by the diary method of time con- 
sumed. The author presents a classified 
list of the duties of school superintend- 
ents in certain Indiana cities and coun- 
ties, with the percentage of time devoted 
to each, and a comparison of these dis- 
tributions with a theoretical distribution 
based on the opinions of a group of ex- 
perts in education. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


BoaRDMAN, CHARLES W. ‘‘An Analysis 
of Pupil Ratings of High-Schoo! 
Teachers,’’ Educational Administre- 
tion and Supervision, XVI (September, 
1930), 440-446. 


A correlation study of the agreement 
between pupil and supervisory evaluations 
of high-school teachers. The correlations 
are not high, indicating that pupils and 
teachers probably employ different bases 
in the evaluation of teaching efficiency. 
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pleasant experiences 593 or 42.06 percent 
were forgotten, and of the unpleasant ex- 
periences 499 or 59.53 pereent were for- 
gotten. More pleasant than unpleasant 
experiences are named on the average, 
and those experiences that are unpleasant 
are soonest forgotten. 


SorENSON, HerBert. ‘‘ Adult Ages as a 
Factor in Learning,’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXI (September, 
1930), 451-459. 

The author coneludes that mental abil- 
ity or learning maintains itself, at least 
for elementary school teachers up to the 
age of fifty, if it is exercised by the 
severities of course work for credit. 


TEMPLETON, Payne. ‘‘A Study of Pupil 

Preferences,’’ School Review, XXXVIII 

(September, 1930), 532-537. 

A study of pupil preferences in the 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, 
Montana, indicating the value placed by 
each pupil upon the different studies and 
the amount of time spent in outside work 
on each, 


TurtLe, Harotp Saxe. ‘‘ Habit and At- 
titude,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXI (September, 1930), 418- 
428. 

A diseussion of the relationship of 
habit and attitude, with a re-definition of 
each, 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF TEACHING 
Levpa, CLARENCE J. ‘‘A Preliminary 
Analysis of the Nature and Effects of 
Incentives,’’ Psychological Review, 
XXXVII (September, 1930), 429-440. 
An analysis of the nature of incen- 
tives, pointing out their importance in 
experimental work and the difficulty of 
controlling them. The author supplies a 
list of external situations which individ- 
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uals will exert themselves to bring about 
or maintain. 


SHIRLEY, MARY, AND HEVNER, Kare. 
‘*An Experiment in Teaching Labora- 
tory Psychology by the Project Meth- 
od,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XIV (August, 1930), 309-354. 

An experimental study of the project 
method earried on in the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota for two years previous to 1928. 
Data were collected from five different 
project classes and their control classes. 
The author concludes that students taught 
by the project method learn as much as 
regular students when their work is meas 
ured by objective exuminations, and that 
the method is somewhat more successfu! 
with students who have a decided prefer- 
ence for original work. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
Situ, H. E. ‘‘The Validity of Teach 
ers’ Judgments of Diffieulty in Cur 
ricular Material,’’ Journal of Educo- 
tional Psychology, XXI_ (September, 

1930), 460-466, 

The author concludes that the validity 
coefficients of judgment ratings obtaine:! 
from experienced teachers ranged from 
an average of 0.86 in arithmetie in a de 
seending order through word meaning, 
physiology, history, geography, and litera- 
ture, to an average coefficient of 0.45 in 
language usage. 


WHEELER, H. E., AND HOWELL, EMMA A. 
‘*A First-Grade Vocabulary Study,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXXI 
(September, 1930), 52-60. 

A study of the vocabularies of twenty 
primary readers including a comparison 
with Gates’ study (1926) of A Reading 
Focabulary for the Primary Grades. A 
revised list of words for the first grade 
is presented by the author. 
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Discusses in detail the possibilities for 
research in public-school systems, bu- 
reaus of research, and the qualifications 
of the director of research. 


II, SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN 
EDUCATION, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Affleck, G. B. ‘‘Selected Bibliography of 
Physical Training and MHygiene,’’ 
American Physical Education Review, 
XXXIV (December, 1929), 576-79, 
582. 

A list of current literature. 

Allen, E. S. ‘* Periodicals for Mathe- 

maticians,’’ Science, LXX (December 
29, 1929), 592-94. 
An analysis of frequency of mention 
of references to various mathematical 
journals in certain important mathe- 
matical publications. 

Anderson, Ruth E. ‘‘The Colleges in 
Current Literature,’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XV (De- 
cember, 1929), 528-34. 

Angell, R. C. ‘*Cooley’s Heritage to 
Social Research,’’ Social Forces, VIII 
(March, 1930), 340-47. 

Bills, A. G.  ‘*Mental Work,’’ Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XXVI_ (August, 
1929), 499-526. Includes a bibliogra- 
phy of ninety-four references. 

Bolton, F. E. ‘Great Contributors to 
Edueation: I, William James,’’ Pro- 
gressiwe Education, VII (March, 1930), 
82-88. 

Carlson, Pearl G. ‘‘ Periodicals and Their 
Indexing,’’ Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, VI (July, 1928), 30-32. 

Lists and describes the various period- 
ieal indexes. 

Cattell, J. M. ‘‘Early Psychological 
Laboratories,’’ Science, LXVII (June 
1, 1928), 543-48. 

Cattell, J. M. ‘Psychology in Ameri- 
ea,’’ Science LXX (October 11, 1929), 
335-47. 
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Discusses the distribution and organi- 
zation of psychologists. 
Cattell, J. M. ‘Psychology in Ameri. 
ea,’’ Scientific Monthly, XXX (Feb. 
ruary, 1930), 114-26. 
Traces the historical development of 
the science and includes photographs 
of a number of prominent workers. 
Clark, R. ‘‘The Periodical Reading of 
Teachers-to-Be,’’ School and Society, 
XXX (December 7, 1929), 773-75. 
Based on the statements of 149 pros. 
pective teachers. 
Darrow, C. W. ‘‘Psychoiogical Effects 
of Drugs,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXVI (August, 1929), 527-45. 
Ineludes a bibliography of 154 items. 
Davis, S. D. ‘‘Inter-Library Loans,’ 
Unwwersity of Pittsburgh School of 
Education Journal, V (December, 
1929), 38. 
A statement of the way in which ua- 
usual books and manuscripts such as 
theses may be borrowed from libraries. 
Eells, W. C. ‘1930 as a Centennial Year 
in the History of Edueation,’’ Schoo! 
and Society, XX XI (February 1, 1930), 
153. 
Elsbree, W. 8., Halsey, H. R., and 
Elsbree, E. 8. The Teacher’s Iand- 
book. (New York: Bureau of Publi. 
eations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929), 290 pp. 
Fowler, R. W. ‘‘ Annotated Bibliography 
of Supervisory Devices in Industrial 
Arts,’’ Industrial Arts Magazine, X\X 
(February, 1930), 56-59. 
Ineludes thirty-three annotated refer 
ences, 
Garvey, C. R. ‘‘List of American Psy- 
chology Laboratories,’’ Psychologice! 
Bulletin, XXVI, (November, 1929), 
652-60. 
Lists for 117 institutions information 
concerning date of first psychology lab- 
oratory, first director, amount of orig: 
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Ineludes a bibliography of 199 refer- 
ences, 

Miller, W. 8., and Otto, H. J. ‘‘ Analysis 
of Experimental Studies in Homogene- 
ous Grouping,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXI (February, 1930), 95- 
102. 7 
Includes a bibliography of twenty ref- 
erences, 

Newlon, J. H. ‘‘John Dewey’s Influ- 
ence in the Schools,’’ Teachers College 
Record, XXXI (December, 1929), 224- 
38. 

Palmer, A. M. ‘‘ The New College Presi- 
dents—Class of 1929,’’ Personnel Re- 
search, VIIL (April, 1930), 393-98. 
Appraises the forty-five recent recruits 
to the oceupation of college president. 

Palmer, A. M. ‘Newly Elected College 
Presidents,’’ School and Society, XXX 
(December 21, 1929), 852-56. 
Discusses fifty-five recent changes in 
college presidencies and gives informa- 
tion concerning the experience, vital 
statistics, motives in acceptance, etc., 
of these new presidents. 

Phillips, F. M. Statistics of Private High 
Schools and Academies, 1927-1928. Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin No. 19. 
(Washington: Bureau of Education, 
1929). 62 pp. 

Pillsbury, W. B. The History of Psy- 
chology. (New York: W. W. Norton 
Co., 1929), 326 pp. 

Pintner, Rudolf. ‘‘Intelligence Tests,’’ 
Psychological Bulletin, XXVI (July, 
1929), 381-95. 

Includes a bibliography of 125 refer- 
ences. 

Ryan, W. C. The Literature of Ameri- 
can School and College Athletics. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching Bulletin, No. 24. 
(New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1929), 
xlvi + 306 pp. 
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Includes a classified and annotated 
bibliography of 1,030 items. 
Thomas, M. H., and Schneider, H. W. 4 
Bibliography of John Dewey. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1929. 
An annotated, chronological list of 
more than two thousand items. 
Walters, Raymond. ‘‘The Association of 
American Colleges,’’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXI (February 8, 1930), 201- 
6. 
A report on the meeting at Washing- 
ton from January 14-16, 1930. 
Watson, Goodwin B., and Biddle, Delia 
H. A Year of Research, 1927. Chi- 
eago: Religious Education Associa- 
tion, 1929. 
A classified discussion and annotated 
bibliography of 506 investigations bear- 
ing upon the programs of religious, 
educational, and social agencies; em- 
phasis on religious and character edu- 
cation. 
Wheeler, J. L. ‘‘Educational Books of 
1929,’’ School and Society, XXX (De- 
eember 28, 1929), 857-73. 
A classified list of more than five hun- 
dred titles. 
Wheeler, J. L.  ‘‘Sixty Educational 
Books of 1929,’’ School and Society, 
XXXI (March 29, 1930), 435-37. 
Wheeler, J. L. ‘‘ Sixty Educational Books 
of 1929,’’ Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XIX (April, 1930), 
129-32. 
Wright, Edith A. Bibliography of Re- 
J search Studies in Education: 1°27- 
1928. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
36 (Washington: Office of Education. 
1929), x + 226 pp. 
A bibliography of 2,403 items. 
*‘*Book Reviews,’’ Association of Amer 
can Colleges Bulletin, XV (December, 
1929), 535-41. 
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lems in psychology, analysis of text- 
books, formulation of examinations, 
indication of available knowledge, etc. 

Haggerty, M. E. ‘‘Remaking the Psy- 
chology Curriculum,’’ Journal of 
Higher Education, I (February, 1930), 
78-84. 

Deseribes a check list secured by a 
content analysis of psychology text- 
books. 

Henderson, Junius. ‘‘ Biological Nomen- 
elature,’’ Science, LXXI (March 14, 
1930), 286-87. 

Roller, Duane. The Terminology of Phys- 
ical Science. (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1929). 
116 pp. 

Rugg, E. W. ‘What = Edueational 

Terminology Should a Beginning 
Teacher Know?’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XVI 
(March, 1930), 187-95. 
Based on an analysis of five general 
introductory textbooks in education 
and a sampling of eleven educational 
periodicals; 2109 different concepts 
including derivatives were found. 

‘*The National Joint Commission on 
Terminology, Functions and Relations 
in Supervision,’’ Educational Method, 
IX (April, 1930), 437. 

States the purposes of the Commission. 

Report of the Committee on Terminology, 
Federated Council on Art Education. 
(Baltimore: L. L. Winslow, Director 
of Art Education, Publie Schools), 70 


PP- 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENTIFIC 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Burr, 8. E. ‘‘Road to Scientifie School 
Administration,’’ School Executives 


Magazine, XLIX (December, 
166-68. 
Discusses the development of scientific 


1929), 
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method in the administration of educa. 
tion. 

Cobb, J.C. ‘A Study of Social Science 
Data and Their Use,’’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXV (July, 1929), 
80-92. 

Urges use of scientific method rather 
than ‘‘dialeetie’’ method. 

Dewey, John. The Sources of a Science 
of Education. (New York: 
Liveright, 1929), 78 pp. 

Frost, Norman. ‘‘To Err Is Human,”’ 
Peabody Journal of Education, VII 
(January, 1930), 245-46. 

Urges the elimination of the personal 
element and bias in educational re- 
search, 

MeKnown, H. C. ‘Fools and Foolish- 

ness,’’ University of Pittsburgh School 
of Education Journal, V (December, 
1930), 35-37. 
Emphasizes the desirability of main- 
taining an openminded and inquiring 
attitude toward changes in materials, 
methods, objectives, ete. 

Ogburn, W. F. ‘*‘The Folk-Ways of a 
Scientifie Sociology,’’ Scientific Month 
ly, XXX (April, 1930), 300-306, 
Discusses scientifie method in sociology. 

Strayer, G. D. ‘‘Rise of Publie Schoo! 
Administration,’’ School Executives 
Magazine, XLIX (September, 1929), 
14-15. 

Discusses scientific procedure and re- 


Horace 


search in school administration. 
Weaver, Warren. ‘Science and Imagtna- 
tion,’’ Scientific Monthly, XXIX (No- 
vember, 1929), 425-34, 
Considers the relationship between 
physies and mathematics, between 
mathematics and art, and the role of 
the imagination in the development of 
physies and mathematies. 
Williams, 8. R. ‘‘The Spirit and Method 
of Research in Undergraduate 
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ses,’’ School Science and Mathe- Krey, A. C. ‘‘Report of Pr 
tics, XXIX (October, 1929), 720 Investigation of the Socia 
27 Historical Outlook, XXI (February, 
Wil H. E. ‘‘Curricular Experimenta- 1930). 63-66. 
, tion in the Social Studies,’’ Historical Kulp, D. H. Problems of Rural Edue: 
Outlook, XX (December, 1929), 390- tion Demanding Sociological Re 
search,’’ Teachers College Recs 

tiation Practices of Phi Delta XXXI (January, 1930), 332-38. 

appa,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XII (De Lists problems under the headings of 


I g 
ber, 1929), 122-26. policy making and administrat 
les some interesting definitions of teaching, extra-curricular activities. 
, and scientific procedure. schoole and eommut ities. at sia 
sional preparation of teachers 
AND DEFINING A PROBLEM McClusky, H. Y. ‘‘A Neglected Lal 
VESTIGATION: NEEDED RESEARCH tory for the Study of Youth,’’ I 
ATION, PROJECTS UNDER WAY sity of Michigan School of Educati 
h, E. J. ‘*Research Needed to Bulletin, I (December, 1929 
: Adjust High-School Curricula to Edu- States certain of the difficulties 
Needs of the Individual,’’ volved studying youth and mentions 
of Educational Research, XX the summer car p gs an excellent 
Q tember. 1929 ; 132-33 port mitv for obser + , na ef 
4. S. ‘Planning a Year’s all phases of living on the part 
’ Journal of Educational Re childrer 
h, XX (September, 1929 133-35. Mann, C. R ‘‘The National Advisory 
[1 ates twenty-one aspects of admin Committe n Edueation,’’ Ed 
\ stration and supervis mm which may t Re I, AI (J l t 
} ll he stud 1 : 7 
I een ‘*Trends in Education,’’ uM ibes current | s the ¢ 
f ton, CXI April 7, 19 89 tte 
) M . Elizabeth S ( A Ts 
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12-15. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 28. Washington: Bureau of Edu- 
eation, 1929. 

Includes specific suggestions concern- 
ing research problems and procedures 
for the rural supervisor. 

Parkinson, W. D. ‘‘Problems for Re- 
search—I,’’ Journal of Education, CX 
(November 4, 1929), 381, 383. 
Discusses the need for investigation of 
the limits of compulsory attendance. 

Parkinson, W. D. ‘‘Problems for Re- 
search—II,’’ Journal of Education, CX 
(November 11, 1929), 408-9. 

Suggests that the relation between 
schooling and crime be investigated. 
Parkinson, W. D. ‘‘Problems for Re- 
search,—III,’’ Journal of Education, 

CX (November 18, 1929), 438, 441. 
Asks whether public education ean con- 
tinue on only a partially subsidized 
basis. 

Parkinson, W. D. ‘‘Look into This 
‘Feminizing’,’’ Journal of Education, 
CX (November 25, 1929), 460-62. 
Suggests that the effect of women 
teachers on boys and girls be investi- 
gated. 

Pence, O. E. ‘‘ Personnel Research in 
the Y.M.C.A.: Progress on a Five- 
Year Program,’’ Personnel Research, 
VIII (April, 1930), 375-83. 

Strang, Ruth. ‘‘The Relation of the 
Dean of Women to Research,’’ Teach- 
ers College Record, XXXII (October, 
1929), 44-49. 

Suggested needed and useful types of 
research. 

Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘The Need of Funda- 
mental Analysis of Methods of Teach- 
ing,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXX (November, 1929), 189-91. 
Uses illustrations from grammar, arith- 
metic, and spelling. 

Touton, F. C. ‘‘Research Activities in 
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California School Departments,’’ Caii- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion, V (October, 1929), 5-36. 

A summary of research projects under 
in California research depart- 
ments. 


way 


Tyson, Levering. ‘‘A National Council 
for Radio Edueation,’’ Journal of 
Adult Edueation, IT (April, 1930), 
144-51. 

A proposal resulting from the radio 
study of the American Association for 
Adult Edueation. 

Washburne, C. W. ‘‘ Needed Research in 
Curriculum Building,’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXT, (March, 1930), 
221-23. 

Whitford, W. G. An Introduction to Art 
Education. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1929), Chapter xx. 

A list of one hundred problems in art 
education and a discussion of research 
in this field. 

** Activities of the Social Studies Investi- 
gation,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXT (January, 1930), 72. 
States the personnel of the Commis 
sion on Direction. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner o/ 
Education. (Washington: Department 
of the Interior, 1929), iv + 50 pp. 
Lists the projects completed by the 
Office of Education and those under 
way. 

‘California Public Administration 

Teaching and Research Project,’’ 
School and Society, XXXI (January 4, 
1920), 9-10, 
Describes a state and University of 
California projeet in government which 
extends over a six-year period and is 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Found: 
tion. 

**Commission on the Investigation of His- 
tory in the Schools,’’ School and So 
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‘*A Survey of Library Schools by the 

American Library Association,’’ School 
and Society, XXXI (March 29, 1930), 
425. 
A survey of thirteen southern states, 
direeted by Sarah C. N. Bogle, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

‘*The Ten-Year Program,’’ Educational 
Method, IX (April, 1930), 385-86. 
Outlines the contemplated yearbooks of 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction. 

**A Survey of Theological Edueation,’’ 

School and Society, XXX1 (February, 
1930), 222-23. 
A three-year study by the Conference 
of Theological Seminaries and the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; lists the executive committee 
of the study. 


VI. TYPES OF RESEARCH, METHOD OF 
COLLECTING DATA 


Ayer, F. C. ‘‘The Duties of Publie- 
School Administrators, VI and VII,’’ 
American School Board Journal, 
LXXIX (August and October, 1929), 
§2-53, 119-20; 33-34, 136, 

An example of the technique of job 
analysis. 

Brewer, J. M., and Others. Cases in the 

Administration of Guidance. (New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929), 
304 pp. 
A book of 149 eases dealing with the 
administration of educational and vo- 
cational guidance; includes a chapter 
on the case method. 

Buckingham, B. R. ‘‘Statisties and Mod- 
ern Edueational Thought,’’ School and 
Society, XXXI (March 22, 1930), 379- 
85. 

Concludes that statistical method is 
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important but should be substituted for 
thinking. 

Caswell, H. L. City School Surveys. 
Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
eation, No. 358. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. 
Disevsses the historical development of 
the movement, elements in the well-or- 
ganized survey, effectiveness in accom- 
plishing changes, and contribution to 
administrative standards and methods 
of measurement. 

Caswell, H. L. ‘‘Is the School Survey 
Movement Dead?’’ Peabody Journal 
of Education, VII (September, 1929), 
108-14. 

Enumerates the surveys made since 
1910, by years, and indicates the or- 
ganizations active in making surveys. 

Caswell, H. L. ‘‘ Outstanding City School 
Surveys,’’ School and Society, XXXI 
(February 1, 1930), 156-59. 

Cavan, Ruth 8. ‘Interviewing for Life- 
History Material,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXV (July, 1929), 100- 
15. 

Based on an analysis of seventy-five 


references which involved interview 
methods. 
Charters, W. W.  ‘‘Questionnaires,”’ 


Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), IX (March 5, 1950), 
137. 

Comments on the questionnaire bulle- | 
tin of the Research Division of the 
National Edueation Association. 

Clarke, E. L. The Art of Straight Think- 
ing. (New York: D. Appleton an? 
Co., 1929), xii + 470 pp. 

Clugston, H. A., and Davis, R. A. ‘‘Is 
a Seientifie Method Possible for Philo 
sophical Research in Edueation?” 
Educatwnal Administration and Sup © 
vision, XVI (April, 1930), 293-99. 

Crump, C.G. History and Historical Re 
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XXVIII, No. 32. (Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1930), 106 pp. 
Discusses the historical development of 
the experimental method, requirements 
for controlled group experimentation, 
interpretation of differences in gains, 
experimental studies relating to super- 
vised study, and the experimental 
method as a procedure in educational 
research. 

Moore, E. C. ‘* John Dewey’s Contribu- 
tion to Edueational Theory,’’ School 
and Society, XXX (January 11, 1930), 
37-47. 

Neilson, N. P. ‘‘Job Analysis Technique 
Should Be Applied to Physieal Educa- 
tion,’’ Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 1 (January, 1930), 9, 45. 

Nichols, R. F. ‘Historical Research in 
Colleges,’’ Historical Outlook, XX 
(October, 1929), 280-82. 

Urges the adoption of an organized 
plan for historical research in colleges. 

Odum, H. W., and Jocher, Katherine. An 
Introduction to Social Research. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1929), 
xiv + 488 pp. 

A detailed discussion of the techniques 
of social research. 

Park, R. E. Research in the Social 
Studies. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929), 306 pp. 

Rice, 8. A. ‘‘Contagious Bias in the In- 

terview: A Methodological WNote,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXV 
(November, 1929), 420-23. 
Shows the transfer of the investiga- 
tor’s bias to the applieant and the eor- 
responding distortion of the replies 
given. 

Ruch, G. M. The Objective or New-Tupe 
Examination. (Chieago: Seott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1929), x + 478 pp. 

Ruckmick, C. A. ‘‘The Uses and Abuses 
of the Questionnaire Procedure,’’ 


Russell, Charles. Standard Tests. (Bos. 


Smith, Vivian T. 


Tait, W. D. ‘Science and Education,’’ 


Thomas, Dorothy 8S. ‘‘Statisties in So- 


Thomas, Dorothy 8., and Associates. 


Tyler, R. W. ‘‘A Course in History of 
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Journal of Applied Psychology, XTy 
(February, 1930), 32-41. 


V 


ton: Ginn and Co., 1930), vi + 516 pp. 
**An_ Educational 
Philosophy,’’ Eduectional Administra. 
tion and Supervision, XVI (February, 
1930), 88-98. 

States a philosophy consisting of four 
propositions: that education is possi- 
ble, that it is possible in varying de- 
grees with different individuals, that 
education is democratic, and that edu- 
eation is living. 


Scientific Monthly, XXIX (August, 
1929), 132-36. 

Emphasizes the experimental method in 
determining principles of educational 
method. 


cial Research,’’ Amertcan Journal of 
Sociology, XXXV_ (July, 1929), 1-17. 
Emphasizes the importance of statis: 
tical analysis as a tool for the sociol- 
ogist. 


Some New Techniques for Studying So- 
cial Behavior. Child Development 
Monographs, No. 1. (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929), x + 204 pp. 

A treatment of the laboratory method 
as utilized in the nursery school for " 
the study of the social activity of chi! 
dren. 


Edneation,’’ Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University), LX 
(February 5 and March 5, 1930), 57- 
65, 133-35. 

An organization of the course in terms 
of the data of the Commonwealti 
Teacher-Training Study, with illustra 
tions. 
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Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, XIX (March, 1930), 71-82. 

Emphasizes desirable practices in the 
handling of school news and publicity 
programs. 


IX. REPORTING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND THE PREPARATION OF A MANU- 
SCRIPT FOR PUBLICATION 


Louttit, C. M. ‘‘The Use of Bibliogra- 
phies in Psychology,’’ Psychological 
Review, XXXVI (July, 1929), 341-47. 
Based on a canvass of 144 periodicals 
in psychology and related fields over 
the period 1900-27; 2134 bibliogra- 
phies were discovered. 

Mees, C. E. K. ‘‘The Publication of 

Papers from Research Institutions,’’ 
Science, LXX (November 22, 1929), 
502. 
Diseusses the merits of publication in 
the journals of scientific societies as 
compared with the bulletins of local 
institutions. 

Miller, D. W. ‘‘ Research on Higher Edu- 

eation,’’ Journal of Higher Education, 
I (March, 1930), 160-61. 
Urges that a list of theses in higher 
education with a summary of each be 
distributed in some appropriate man- 
ner. 

St. John, J. L. ‘‘A Unified System of 
Presenting Bibliographies,’’ Science, 
LXX (August 30, 1929), 217. 

Stiles, C. W. ‘‘Absent-Mindedness as a 
Factor in Professional Ethies,’’ Sei- 
ence, LXX (January 24, 1930), 100- 
101. 

Cites six striking cases of plagiarism. 

‘*Antiquated Statistics,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXX _ (September, 
1929), 4. 

Criticizes a representative of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
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who has used obsolete statistics in an 
address. 


X. EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
AND PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Barr, A. S. ‘‘The Activities Currien 
lum,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXI (January, 1930), 49-51. 
States the criticisms of the traditional 
curriculum and of the new activities 
curriculum, 

Barr, A. 8S. ‘‘Address to the Phi Chap- 
ter Neophytes,’’ Phi Delta Kappen, 
XII (April, 1930), 190, 193. 

Lists eight shortcomings in current edu- 
eational research. 

Brooks, F. D. ‘‘On Assigned Marks,’’ 

Journal of Educational Research, XX1 
(April, 1930), 297-98. 
Diseusses the fallacy in assigning 
marks according to the normal curve of 
distribution in a small or a select group 
of individuals. 

Burr, 8. E. ‘*The Selection of Text- 
books and the Use of Rating Seales,’’ 
American School Board Journal, 
LXXIX (August, 1929), 130. 
Ineludes a reproduction of a rating 
scale. 

Counts, G. S. ‘Criteria for Judging a 
Philosophy of Education,’’ School and 
Society, XXX (July 27, 1929), 103-7. 
States that a good philosophy should 
be systematically empirical in founda- 
tions, comprehensive in outlook, con- 
sistent in its several departments, prac- 
ticable in its provisions, and satisfy- 
ing to its adherents. 

Courtis, 8S. A. ‘‘Significant Criteria for 
the Appraisal of the Validity of Con- 
temporary Educational Philosophy,’’ 
Educational Method, IX (November, 
1929), 66-72. 


Fernberger, S. W. ‘‘Educational Sci- 
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June, 1929), 15-21. 


Marye, Mary E. ‘‘A Form for Rating 


Textbooks in English Con position Pri 
pared for the Ninth and _ Tent! 


Grades,’ 


School Review, XXXYVITI 


(February, 1930), 124-37. 


Phelps, Shelton. ‘‘Consider Critically 


the Courses You Studv?’’ Peabod 


Journal 


Oo 


f Education, VII (January, 
5. 


Comments on certain major st f 
educational problems now u r wal 
and suggests out of such attempts 
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ments of education, and national 
offices. 

Woellner, R. C., and Lyman, R. L. 


‘*Evaluating Books on Voeational 
Guidance,’’ School Review, XXXVIII 
(March, 1930), 191-99. 

Reproduces seore card used and gives 
results secured for twenty-six books 
from 103 teachers. 

Woodbridge, F. J. E. ‘‘Contrasts in 
Education, I: Edueation and Evolu- 
tion,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXT 
(October, 1929), 1-16. 

Woodbridge, F. J. E. ‘*Contrasts in 
Education, If: Edueation and Philoso- 
phy,’’ Teachers College Record, XXX1 
(November, 1929), 121-36. 

Woodbridge, F. J. E. ‘‘Contrasts in 
Edueation, III: Education and His- 
tory,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXI 
(January, 1930), 339-56. 

‘*Free Sample Copies of Textbooks,’’ 
School Review, XXXVIL (October, 
1929), 567-68. 

Scores the practice of indiscriminate 
requests for free sample copies of text- 
books. 

‘*Invention and Appraisal,’’ Educational 
Method, IX (December, 1929), 129-30. 
States that there are two types of work- 
ers in education just at present: im- 
novators who establish ‘‘ Experimental 
schools’’ where traditional subjects are 
abolished and centers of interest set up, 
and seientists who search for facts on 
which to base curriculum materials and 
new procedures in dealing with the 
learner. 

‘*The National Society for the Study of 
Edueational Sociology,’’ School Re- 
view, XXXVII (October, 1929), 575- 
75. 

Suggests that the criticisms of educa- 
tional sociologists would be more wel- 
come if some practical substitute were 
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offered for the school conditions con. 
demned. 

‘*The New Hampshire Edueational Sur- 
vey,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXX (September, 1929), 8-11. 
Criticizes the subjective and superficial 
methods used by the committee on the 
New Hampshire educational survey as 
reported in a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages. 

‘*The New York City School Survey,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXX (De- 
cember, 1929), 245-48. 
Quotes criticisms of the New York 
Board which delayed distribution of the 
report of the survey made in 1924 for 
five years. 

**Policies as to Reviews in Educational 
Journals,’’ Educational Method, IX 
(April, 1930), 437-38, 

Nine recommendations of a committee 
of the Educational Press Association. 

**Why a Book List and Reviews?’’ Scioo! 
Science and Mathematics, XXIX 
(October, 1929), 691-92, 


XI. TRAINING RESEARCH WORKERS AND 
GUIDANCE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Adams, John. ‘‘ Professors and Books,”’ 
School and Society, XX XI (March 1), 
1930), 347-51. 

A discussion of whether college profe- 
sors should write professional books 
and texthooks. 

Almack, J.C. Research and Thesis Writ- 
ing. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930), xviii + 310 pp. 

Barr, A. S. ‘A Background for Re- 
search,’’ Journal of Educational Rr- 
search, XXI (February, 1930), 138-40. 
Lists certain scientists who have con- 
tributed to the techniques of experi: 
mental research and lists both foreign 
and Ameriean sourees of information 
on edueational research, 
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ductive scholarship and the experimen- 
tal attitude. 

Kelly, Robert L., and Anderson, Ruth E. 
**Great Teachers and Some Methods of 
Producing Them,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XX (June, 1929), 22- 
30. 

Based on inquiries sent to 349 repre- 
sentative college and university execu- 
tive officers. 

Laing, G. J. ‘‘The Doctor of Philosophy 
and College Teaching,’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XVI 
(March, 1930), 95-113. 

Points out the rare combination of 
qualities which make for most success- 
ful college teaching. 

Loehwing, W. F. ‘‘The Individual Plan 

of Graduate Study at the University 
of Iowa,’’ School and Society, XXX 
(November 30, 1929), 743-45. 
A plan, formulated by Seashore, which 
gives the student considerable freedom 
with respect to daily attendance of 
classes, course examinations, and ac- 
eumulation of credits. 

Manwaring, W. H. ‘‘Our Contemporary 

Research ‘Aces’’’, Science, LXXI 
(April 4, 1930), 361-62. 
Comments on the contribution of the 
large number of unexploited contem- 
porary medical scientists as compared 
with the spectacular performances of 
so-called geniuses. 

Merrill, W. A. ‘‘The Ph. D. Fetish,’’ 

School and Society, XXX (December 
14, 1929), 813. 
Suggests that those who criticize the 
Doector’s degree as a qualification for 
teaching fail to consider that this is 
not the only qualification involved in 
making an appointment; a majority of 
desirable positions are filled from the 
ranks of Ph. D’s although not all the 
holders of such a degree receive ap- 
pointments. 


Pearse, A. 8. ‘‘ Productive Scholarship,” 
School and Society, XXXI (April 12, 
1930), 493-96. 

Lists thirteen reasons for the back- 
wardness of scholars in doing the ‘‘big 
things’’ of the world. 

Poffenberger, A. T. ‘‘The Development 
of Men of Science,’’ Journal of Social 
Psychology, I (February, 1930), 31-47. 
Based on data included in American 
Men of Science: birthplace, undergrad- 
uate college, graduate school, shifts of 
occupation, age at which degrees con- 
ferred, age at which name appeared in 
the directory, present position, etc. 

Rice, 8. A. ‘Notes on an Educational 
Policy for Student Research,’’ Social 
Forces, VIII (March, 1930), 368-69. 


Applies especially in the field of sociol- . 


ogy. 

Ruediger, W. C. ‘‘English and the Ph. 

D.’? School and Society, XXX (No- 
vember 30, 1929), 742-43. 
Suggests that the science type of re- 
search is not entirely appropriate for 
English and that themes for poems, 
dramas, novels, short stories, and es- 
says may serve the same purpose in 
English as the so-called scientific thesis 
in certain other fields of learning. 

St. John, J. L. ‘‘A Use of Journals by 
Research Men,’’ Science, LXX (Sep- 
tember 27, 1929), 309. 

Describes a scheme for distribution of 
journals by the library to the desks of 
interested members of the staff. 


Sangren, P. V. ‘‘The Participation of — 


the Classroom Teacher in Educational 
Research,’’ Educational Administra 
tion and Supervision, XV (November, 
1929), 593-601. 

Diseusses the place of research in edu- 
cation, values of teacher participation 
in research, and practicability of and 
overcoming difficulties of teacher par 
ticipation in research. 


,. 


—_ 
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( | ‘*A New Plan of Regis At N tv College,’’ English J / 
’ Journal of Higher Education, College Edition, XVIII Decen 
ary, 1930), 56-37. 1929), S1S-23 
bes the scheme of graduate study Describes an ideal plan of leg 
University of Iowa which em canization, selection and training 
es specialization, the acquisition teachers, and procedure. 
skills, independent scholar Young, E ‘‘Language Requirement 
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arly personality. School and Society, XXXI (April 1 
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Iowa Studies, First Series, No. 158, 
Series on Aims and Progress of Re- 
search. (Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1929), 46 pp. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Fellowship 
and Scholarship,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXX (March, 1930), 488-90. 
Announces a $2500 fellowship and a 
#500 scholarship for 1930-31. 


‘Positions Open in Various Colleges and 


Universities to Graduate Students Ma- 
joring in Chemistry,’’ Journal of 
Chemical Education, VII (February, 
1930), 389-97. 

Lists by institutions the available schol- 
arships, fellowships, and assistantships. 
President Butler on Modern Foreign 
Languages,’’ School Review, XXXVIII 
(February, 1930), 84-86. 

Comments on the value of foreign lan- 
guages and the attitude of graduate 
students toward foreign languages as 
a requirement for the Doctor’s degree. 
The Producer’s Reply,’’?’ Journal of 
Higher Education, I (February, 1930), 
115. 

States the attitude of the graduate 
school with respect to the training of 
college teachers. 

Professional Topics: Research, Ser- 
vice, Leadership, and Edueation as a 
Profession,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XII 
(August, 1929), 33-47, 55-58. 

A symposium by a number of educa- 
tional workers. 


‘Research of Post Doctorate Students at 


Yale University,’’ School and Society, 
XXX (November 30, 1929), 747-49. 
A list of thirty-six students and their 


projects. 


‘Schools as Centers for the Seientific 


Study of Edueation,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXX (October, 1929), 
84-85, 

Deseribes a type of activity in the in- 


termediate grades in Baltimore in 
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which each supervisor invited three or 
four teachers to participate in experi- 
mental work. 

‘*Who Teaches Psychology?’’ Journal 

of Higher Education, I (February, 
1930), 98-99. 
Points out that membership in profes- 
sional and scholarly organizations is 
not in keeping with the large number 
of teachers in the given fields, especi- 
ally in psychology, history, and mod- 
ern languages. 


XII. PROGRESS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROFESSIONAL 
GROUPS 


Angell, J. R. ‘‘The Yale Institute of 

Human Relations,’’ Educational Rec- 
ord, XI (January, 1930), 3-11. 
The object of the Institute is to pro- 
vide a research and teaching center for 
those university divisions directly con- 
cerned with the problems of man’s in- 
dividual and group conduct; to pro- 
mote understanding of human life from 
the biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical viewpoints. 

Blackstone, E. G. Research Studies in 
Commercial Education, IV. University 
of Iowa Monographs in Education, 
First Series, No. 11. (Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1929), 240 pp. 

Coleman, Algernon. ‘‘A Modern-Lan- 


guage Survey,’’ Journal of Higher 


Education, 1 (January, 1930), 17-22. 
Summarizes the results of the Modern 
Foreign-Language Study. 

Cooper, W. J. ‘‘Some Responsibilities of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion,’’ Educational Record, X (July, 
1929), 184-90. 

Haggerty, M. E. ‘‘The Improvement of 
College Edueation,’’ Sizteenth Annual 
Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments, Indiana University, Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
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XXX (September 7, 1929), 325-31. 

Woody, Clifford, and Others. Quantita- 
tive Measurement in Institutions of 
Higher Learning. Yearbook Number 
XVIII of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
x + 254 pp. 

A summary of investigations in the 
field and a bibliography of 664 items. 

‘*Educational Research in England,’’ 
School and Society, XXXI (February 
22, 1930), 251-52. 

Discusses the desirability of establish- 
ing an educational research bureau by 
the National Union. 

**The Federal Advisory Committee on 
Edueation,’’ School Review, XXXVII 
(September, 1929), 481-86. 

Outlines the personnel and tentative or 
projected activities of the committee. 
‘*Growth of Education Associations,’’ 

Journal of the National Education As- 

sociation, XIX (March, 1930), 98. 
Statistics on membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and state 
associations, by states. 

‘‘The Journal’s Annual Roll Call,’’ 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, XIX (January, 1930), 21-27. 
Lists the significant educational devel- 
opments of the year in the various 
states and territories. 

‘*The Office of Education,’’ School Re- 
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view, 
722-24. 
A statement of the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Education as the Offic 
of Education. 

**Research in Curriculum Construction,” 
Religious Education, XXIV _ (April 
1929), 346-58. 
A symposium. 

‘*Research News and Communications,” 

Journal of Educational Research, XX! 
(March, 1930), 237-38. 
Reviews the work of the National Con 
mittee on Research in Secondary E\ly- 
cation over a period of four years an! 
a half. 

‘*The Social Science Research Council,” 
School and Society, XXX (October 2 
1929), 566-67. 

The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department 0! 
Superintendence. Washington: De 
partment of Superintendence, 195) 
Chapter VII. 

Chapter VII suggests experiment 
studies which should be made is 
measuring supervision. 

Vitalizing the High-School Curriculun. 
Research Bulletin of the National Evu- 
eation Association, Vol. VII (Septem 
ber, 1929). Washington: Nationa 
Education Association. pp. 173-276. 
Reviews important curriculum studie: 
in research. 


XXXVII (December, 1929) 
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this meeting the Executive Committee de- 
cided to gather together accounts o* the 
detailed practices followed in the univer- 
sities which grant the larger number of 
higher degrees and to publish them in a 
yearbook to be presented at the 1951 
meeting, 

This yearbook is now in course of 


preparation. It will consist of a series, 


of statements drawn up by the various in- 
stitutions. Each statement will be quite 
explicit, and will indieate the actual pro- 
cedure which is followed in training stu- 
dents and granting degrees, the require- 
ments which are laid down, and the reason 
underlying the practices followed. These 
detailed statements will probably be pre- 
ceded by an historical introduction to 
modern graduate study in edueation and 
by a summary of the practices revealed 
in the individual articles, 

It is expeeted that the yearbook will 
be ready by February 1, 1931. It will be 
distributed by the secretary of the So- 
ciety, Dr. S. A. Courtis, University of 
Michigan. The editor of the yearbook 
is Dr. F. N. Freeman of the University 


of Chicago. 


A 1931 Yearbook en Supervision. 
Four projected yearbooks of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction were mentioned in the Septem- 
her issue of this department. Additional 
information concerning the content of the 
1931 yearbook, ‘*The Evaluation of Su- 
pervision,’’ has been provided by Dr. 
Clifford Woody of the University of Mich- 
igan, chairman of the vearbook committee. 

In connection with the preparation of 
the yearbook, circular letters were ad- 
dressed to all members of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
tion making inquiry concerning research 
projects of the past year undertaken for 
the purpose of evaluating the effects of 
supervision. Circular letters also were 


D. Principles of rural edueation, O. ©. 
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sent to deans of schools of education + 
gather information concerning Doctors’ 
and Masters’ theses dealing with this 


problem. 
The chapters of the yearbook Je) Hj. 
with the following topies: statement of 
the problem, plan of procedure of the 
committee, criteria, types of evidence ani 
their treatment, supervision versus no: 
supervision, relative value of variations 3. 
of supervisory activities, appraisal of BBL 
supervisory activities through case studies, 3 it 
evaluation of supervisors, needed studies 3 i' 
for more eomplete evaluation, summar U 
and conclusions, and bibliography. v 
A 1931 Yearbook on Rural Educatio 1 
—The part of the fortheoming vearboo!, 
of the National Society for the Study o! 
Edueation whieh deals with rural edue 
tion is being prepared by a committee o! 
which Dr. O. G. Brim of Ohio Sta 
University is chairman. The topic: 
treated and the workers responsible ar 
as follows: 
A. Social and economic status of rum 
life, G. A. Works. 
B. Problems relating to the publie-schoo! 
program, 
1. Pupil status, George Kyte. 
2. Availability of schools, Kat! 
erine Cook, 
3. Curriculum and _— instruction: 
equipment. 
Elementary education, Fam 
Dunn. D 
Secondary edueation, E. \ 
Ferriss. v 
4. Teaching staff, Mabel Carney. l 
5. Supervision, Norman Frost. = 
6. Administration, Julian Butter S 
worth, = 
7. Finanee, H. C. Morrison. 2 
C. Problems relating to other educations 
agencies. a 
1. Coéperative extension work 
agriculture and home economics. Is 
T. H. Eaton. i 
2. Other agencies for adult educt * 
. + ft. 
tion, J. D. Willard. = 


Brim, 
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Toops and T. Ernest Newland of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, have been able to collect from 
12,000 to 13,000 titles pertinent in some 
way to the general field of college and 
university problems. Certain of the ref- 
erences bear dates as early as the first 
half of the 19th century, although most 
of them fall between 1890-1930. Maga- 
zine articles have been checked through 
May, 1930. All known sources have been 
thoroughly covered for material. The 
references have been listed alphabetically 
by author, association, or institution and 
will be cross-referenced with respect to 
the particular phases of the college or uni- 
versity field to which they pertain. It 
seems not unreasonable to assume that 
this collection is the most comprehensive 
to date made available on the subject. 


This bibliography should have several 
distinet values: (1) the provision of an 
abundance of source material for admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students who may 
be interested in an historical approach to 
the various problems of higher education; 
(2) a source through which may be ascer- 
tained the extent to which various per- 
sons, educational centers, and other or- 
ganizations have given concrete evidence 
through publication of their interest in 
higher education; and (3) of great ref- 
erence value to libraries and research or- 
ganizations. Publication arrangements 
have not yet been completed. 


Research and College Entrance.—Bulle- 
tin No. 61 of the Ohio College Association 
devotes approximately fifty-five pages to 
a statement of two hundred research 
problems relating to college entrance. The 
bulletin represents the formulation of a 
five-year research program, and is the re- 
sult of a conference in June, 1929, held 
at Ohio State University by the Ohio Col- 
lege Association Committee on Intelli- 
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gence Tests for College Entrance and by 
its two subcommittees, the Committee on 
Scholastic Records and the Committee on 
Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Educa. 
tion. The bulletin was edited and made 
available in mimeographed form by Dr. 
Herbert A. Toops of Ohio State Univer. 
sity. 





Research of the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation.—A mimeographed bulletin of 
twenty-five pages lists the research activi- 
ties for the year, 1929-30, of members of 
the Educational Research Department of 
the Ohio Edueation Association. Classi- 
fication is made on the basis of studies 
completed, studies under way, and publi- 
cations. In addition a subject classifica- 
tion of investigations in progress is pro- 
vided. The editorial work was done by 
Miss Josephine MacLatchy of Ohio State 
University. 


Phi Delta Kappa Fellowship Award.— 
The largest fellowship in Education in ex- 
istence, in the United States or foreign 
countries, has been made by the Phi Delta 
Kappa Edueation Fraternity to W. W. 
Hale, graduate student at Stanford Uni 
versity. The award is $2500 which is to 
promote the research work of a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree; the study is to he 
completed by the end of the academic 
year, 1930-31. The scholarship award of 
$500 was not made for the year, 1930-51. 
in view of the fact that requirements were 
not fully met by any of the applicants. 
Phi Delta Kappa, an organization ¢e- 
voted to research, service, and leadership 
in the field of public education, is the 
oldest professional fraternity among 
school men. 


New Publications of the America’ 
Physical Education Association.—Sine 
January 1, 1930, the Association has un 
dertaken the publication of two officia’ 
periodicals. The Journal of Health and 
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